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THE SITUATION 
I 


Tue Tunisian campaign holds out the promise that England will recover 
what she ought never to have lost, the command of the Mediterranean. 
To recover it, is a condition of final victory. - To retain it after the _ 
_ is a condition of lasting peace in Europe. 

The Italians are becoming a liability to the Germans. They were not 
so until now, for without the help of the Italian fleet the Germans could 
not have established themselves in Africa. To avoid major actions and 
_ to keep the fleet ‘in being ’ was sound strategy on the part of the Italian 
naval command. Italy gave the Germans access to Africa. She will give 

' the Allies access to Europe and be a greater asset to them than she would 

be if she were to become a neutral once again: As long as the Germans 
were winning the war, Italy accelerated their progress towards victory. 
| Now that the Germans are losing, the Italians, themselves a defeated 
| nation, are accelerating the final defeat of their ally. 
E It will be the Germans, rather than the Italians, who will have to 
_ defend the Italian islands and perhaps even the Italian peninsula itself. 
| It may be that they will not need a large army for this purpose, but they 
| will need a powerful air force. One of the most promising aspects of the 
| Tunisian campaign is the superiority of the Allies in the air. If that 
| superiority can be transferred from Africa to the European mainland 
| victory will be swifter and surer. The German hold on Italy will then be 
' loosened. The appearance of British and American squadrons over the 
| Balkans will fortify a people who, although divided against themselves, 
___are ready to engage in the most daring ventures against the common foe 
_ and are, by reason of their fighting qualities and of the nature of their 
| country, better able than any other population in Europe to achieve 
' much with little, to inflict upon the enemy great loss and damage with 
means that could be supplied from the air. 

But the war cannot be won unless the Allies invade the European — 
| mainland in force—that is to say, unless a ‘ Second Front ’ is established. 
_ By achieving an ascendency in the air over southern and south-eastern 
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Europe, the Allies can seins the disintegration of the ‘ New Order ’ 

- imposed by Germany, and promote her military, political, and economic 
isolation. But final victory is impossible without breaking the armed 
might of the enemy in the field—that is to say, in Europe. None of the 
populations held down by the enemy can be expected to rise against him 
except in certain expectation of the Allied armies. Potent as an Allied 
ascendency in the air will surely be, to rely on aerial warfare alone as 
a means of defeating the enemy would be disastrous. Insurrections 
supported only from the air would be suicidal. Indeed, so fearful has the 
condition of Europe become under German control, that only the hope of 
relief in the not too distant future maintains the courage and endurance 
of the subjugated peoples. The ‘Second Front ’ has become the symbol of 
victory and liberation—but if it remains a symbol and no more, if it does 
not become a reality, then the subjugated peoples will abandon hope and 
will come to terms with the enemy. In that case the Germans will be the 
permanent masters of Europe—and much more. 

There are experienced observers of the German situation who believe 
that when the Germans realise they are losing the war, they will collapse 
of a sudden, as they did in 1918.. But the chief cause of their collapse in 
1918 was hunger—and there is no hunger in Germany now, or any 
prospect that there will be next year, or the year after. But it does 
seem to us that the potency of the raids carried out by the Royal Air 
Force against German towns is much underrated here. It is true that 
German civilians show discipline and fortitude in these raids, but, even 
now, it is possible to tell by the faces of men or women in Germany 
which of them have come from raided cities. The material destruction 
can, no doubt, be roughly estimated, while the psychological effect 
cannot. Nevertheless, it seems that the latter is very great indeed. 
If military reverses abroad are accompanied by constant air raids at 
home, and the armed forces, even if they do stem actual invasion, are no 
shield against the rigours of war, it may well be that the raids will 
accelerate the coming of victory not only through the material damage 
and destruction they inflict, but also through the terror and the hopeless- 
ness they inspire, for it is one thing to endure bombing from the enemy 
when retaliation is possible and when there is confidence that the enemy 
will be defeated in the end, but it is quite another -thing to be bombed 
without being able to retaliate and without any hope of release except 
in defeat which, if it must come, had better come sooner than late. 

Those who believe in the sudden collapse of Germany may be right, 
but there can be no certainty in such matters. Reverses, fearful casualties, 
air raids that have devastated entire cities and will devastate many more, 
galling bureaucratic restrictions, overwork, and monotonous fare, so far 
from inducing a compliant or even a sober attitude amongst the Germans, 
seem to be making them more obdurate and truculent than ever. The 
Allies will be fortunate indeed if the final campaign of the war comes 
within a twelvemonth and if it is not the hardest of all. 

To announce, as the Prime Minister did at Casablanca, that the Allies 
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will insist on the unconditional surrender of the enemy does not seem very 
prudent, for the war is far from won, even if victory seems well on the 
way, and no one can foretell in what circumstances the war will end. 
When the enemy is prepared to sue for terms of peace, it is impolitic as 
well as inhuman, to prolong hostilities by a single hour if the enemy will 
accept such terms as will enable the Allies to impose their war aims and 
their peace aims. If the only reply to his request for terms and, possibly, 
for an armistice, be a demand for unconditional surrender, he may be 
goaded into renewed resistance, seeing that he will be the more inclined 
to believe those who always asserted that the Allies never had any war 
aim other than the destruction of Germany. It is even conceivable that 
a demand for unconditional surrender will lead to the overthrow of the 
existing régime and the creation of a new revolutionary government. 
It will be said that such an end is most desirable, for it will mean the 


' vollapse of the German home front—as it did last time. It may, how- 


ever, mean the opposite. The revolutionary government might be 
created with the object of rallying the German people in a supreme last 
effort to save their country from destruction and to secure terms that will 
hold out the prospect of not too unendurable a future. Such a govern- 
ment might be viewed in one way from London, in another from New 
York, in another from Moscow, Paris, Warsaw, and so on. Then there 
is no telling whether, while creating a new unity amongst the Germans, 
it might not promote disunity amongst the Allies. 

The war aim of the Allies is to defeat and disarm the enemy, their 
peace aim to keep him disarmed, Neither aim can be achieved without 
measures of a political and economic, as well as of a military nature. 
But the peace, once it has been concluded, must be final. The chief defect 
of the Treaty of Versailles which, in almost all, save the financial clauses, 
was a just and reasonable settlement, was the lack of finality. The clauses 
relating to the disarmament of the enemy were not final because they were 
not enforced. The Treaty was a failure, not because of its intrinsic 
defects, and not only because the Germans broke it, but also because the 
victorious powers, Great Britain especially, failed to enforce it, and so 
brought on the Second World War. The terms imposed upon the enemy 
at the end of the present war must be capable of fulfilment. They will, 
if victory is complete, be hard. But, once they have been accepted, they 
must be kept—by the victors as well as by the vanquished. 

It is true that in politics there is no absolute finality. But Europe 
needs a period much longer than the twenty-one years between the two 
world wars, a period comparable with the hundred years from 1814 to 
1914, a period of relative stability, of security and of increasing prosperity. 
There will be crises during so long a period, and armed conflicts. There 
will be social upheaval. The greatest danger threatening the world’s 
peace after the present war is, it seems to us, the attempt that is being 
recommended even now, to impose absolute standards on the nations, 
to enforce precepts, such as those advocated by Lord Cecil, which, while 

2 Vide the debate in the House of Lords, April 14th, 1943, 
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abandoning war as an instrument of national policy, would universalise 
every war. Such precepts, if embodied in a new League, might avert a 
‘conflict here and there, but would, in the probable event of failure, convert 
the conflict into a world war. It is commonly asserted that war, like 
peace, is indivisible. This is a false and a dangerous doctrine. It is not 
refuted by the universality of the present war. That Great Britain is 
compelled jto fight Germany, Italy and Japan at the same time, is the 
result, not of some natural law, but of bad policy. That Germany is 
at war with the United: States and with Russia as well as with the British 
Empire is the result of bad policy on her part. 

For Great Britain it will be necessary to retain war as an instrument 
of policy and to be always prepared, upon just cause, to go to war. There 
is no other way of keeping the peace. 

The economic measures that will have to be taken against Germany 
are bound to affect the German standard of living. But when 
peace has been concluded, the vanquished must participate in the 
blessings of that security and stability, for which the victors will be 

‘ responsible, and in the general increase in prosperity which will come 
if it is not prevented by economic nationalism and an excess of inter- 
national planning. Certain measures of de-industrialisation will be 
needed if Germany is to be kept disarmed. Her basic standard of living 
will be brought nearer to that of an agrarian than an industrial com- 
munity, but that this standard is not necessarily a low one, the example of 
Denmark has shown. 

Relative stability, security and increasing, even if fluctuating, 
prosperity for, say, three generations, are not beyond the bounds of 
human achievement.. There is no such thing as friendship between 
nations. Nations never love one another, are usually indifferent to one 
another, and sometimes hate one another. When they are neighbours, 
they usually dislike and distrust one another because they know one 
another (Great Britain is fortunate in having no neighbours). But a 
pragmatic and temperate relationship between the nations, although 
difficult to achieve and even more difficult to maintain, does not seem to 
us wholly impossible, although we must admit that so happy a condition 
has few precedents in human history. Perhaps our view will be condemned 
as being too idealistic, nevertheless, it seems to us that the ideal which 
we have outlined (with an optimism that is perhaps excessive) must be 
pursued by the nations of Europe; the Germans included, and that the 
terms imposed upon the vanquished must be such that this ideal, if it be 
an ideal, can be translated into the real. When the enemy sues for peace, 
it is on suchlike terms that his request should be granted—that he should, 
therefore, lay down his arms conditionally, not unconditionally. 


II 


Powers allied with one another against a common foe will have one 
war-aim, victory, though they will often differ as to the precise meaning 
of the term victory and some will wish to conclude peace earlier, some 
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later than others. But no two Powers allied with one another will ever 


- have precisely the same peace-aims. It is necessary to reduce the peace- 


aims of Allied Powers to some kind of common denominator while the 
war is still in progress, so that they shall not fall-out with one another 
when hostilities have ceased, and so afford the common, foe the opportunity 
of retrieving his lost fortune. I+ is necessary, therefore, to consider the 
differences that exist between Ally and Ally, and no good is done by 
constant assurances that such differences do not exist, and that there is 
complete harmony of purpose with regard to peace-aims as well as war- 
aims. It is also necessary to consider the differences that exist between 
enemies that are allied with one another, for it must always be part of 
policy to promote the disintegration of a hostile alliance and to isolate 
the principal foe. ree 

The struggle for Tunisia is part of the struggle for what General Smuts, 
with sure strategic insight, called ‘the Mediterranean Base.’ When the 
enemy has. been expelled from Tunisia, that ‘Base’ will serve for 
operations against the European mainland, Italy first of all. Success, 
or even the approach of success, of operations against Italy will make it 
possible, while the pursuit of the ultimate strategic objective, the defeat 
of the German nation, is relentlessly pursued, to concentrate on an 
immediate political objective,.a separate peace with Italy. The time 
must come, and is perhaps at hand, to differentiate between the Italians 
and the Germans. To treat the two nations as though they were one, 
to confront them both with no alternative to ‘ unconditional surrender,’ 
is to prolong the war and imperil the peace. 

It would seem that the Italians desire peace now, even at the cost of 
forfeiting for ever their overseas empire and of submitting to the presence, 
on Italian soil, of Allied garrisons. Indeed, so weary are the Italians of 
war, that many, and perhaps even most, would welcome an Allied 
occupation, far preferring it to a German occupation, all the more so, 
as the Italians, unlike the Germans, need not anticipate the presence of 
Russian contingents in an invading army. It seems certain that most 
Italians would welcome the overthrow of the Fascist despotism. It is 
true that there is no alternative government. The failure of the Italian 
‘ opposition ’ is as complete as that of the German ‘ opposition.’ Never- 
theless, it may be that an alternative will crystallise around the throne, 
and the officer corps, perhaps with the support of those who still have in 
their bones the discipline of the old trade unions and co-operatives. It 
may be that Italy will be spared the disruption of anarchic violence. 

The Italians could not conclude a separate peace to-day, even if they 
wished to, and the Allied Powers were also willing, because the Germans 
would not allow it. But the more hostile they are to the Germans, and 
the less hostile they are to the Allied Powers, the greater will be the strain 
upon the German-Italian alliance. To increase the strain upon the Axis 
until it break should be an object of British foreign policy. A separate 
peace can be imposed on two conditions—that the Italian people are 
enabled to escape from the German catastrophe and to look forward to a 

Vou. CXXXITI—No. 795 Site 
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not unendurable future, They they surrender their fleet and air force, 
and certain strategic points (such as Pantelleria, which must become 
British), that they cede Istria to Yugoslavia, and certain islands to 
Greece, that they renounce the whole of their overseas empire, that they 
retain nO more men under arms than will be needed for the maintenance 
of law and order at home, that they preserve no foothold, whether 
strategic, political, or economic, on the Balkan peninsula, and that 
the Fascist Party be dissolyed: these are the essential conditions of 
peace with Italy. But such’ conditions, hard as they may be, are not 
ruinous. ' Even if Italy cease to be an Empire and a Great Power, she 
should enjoy freedom of trade and of emigration, and those of her people 
who settled in Africa as peaceful cultivators should be allowed to remain 
and participate in the future development of Africa. 

The unchallengeable command of the Mediterranean, which must be 
recovered before the operations against the European mainland can 
begin, must never again be relinquished by Great Britain. To her, and 
to the Empire, the Mediterranean is vital, not only because it is one of 
the principal Imperial highways, but also because, without the command 
of the Mediterranean, Great Britain is excluded from South-Eastern 
Europe and the Near East, cannot maintain a working association with | 
Russia, and cannot, indeed, hold the balance of power and pursue an 
effective European policy. In a last analysis, the command of the 
Mediterranean by Great Britain is essential to the security of the British 
Isles.. 

The security of all Europe depends not on the international control of 
the Mediterranean—a control that can only last as long as there is concord 
amongst those that are party to it (and there can be no guarantee that 
this will indeed be long), but on British control.. The ‘command of 
the Mediterranean must become a British peace-aim as well as a war- 
aim, Any deviation from this aim will revive the Italian and, there- 
fore, the German danger. It will, in particular, promote immediate 
insecurity in the Balkans, and, as a consequence, in Central Europe— 
and so revive the German danger in yet another, and very intractable, 
form. 

The command of the Mediterranean by Great Britain means security 
to Russia, and not only because it ensures effective Anglo-Russian 
co-operation in war. If that command is relaxed, Russia will be com- 
pelled to establish her own system of security and to extend a tutelage 
over the Balkans and the states along her western borders. Such a 
tutelage, even if officially termed a ‘sphere of influence,’ would, in 
practice, amount to annexation. Nor would it be confined to Europe. 
It would—if Great Britain ceased to exercise the command of the Medi- 
terranean—be extended to Turkey and‘to Iran, with consequences 
affecting the whole of the Near and Middle East. There would be a 
growing divergence between British and Russian policy that might lead 
to an irreparable rupture, and the ultimate gainer would be neither 
Great Britain, nor Russia, but Germany—and perhaps Japan. 
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As the German catastrophe draws on, the Germans grow more ruthless, 
instead of departing from the ruthlessness which has made their enemies 
more obdurate and has converted into enemies whole populations who 
would have accepted a domination less unendurable than theirs. They 
know that they can no longer achieve downright victory, but they 
hope—with some confidence, so it would seem—to elude downright 
defeat. But they are not showing the pliancy that might lead to the 
fulfilment of such a hope. They can make war, but they cannot make 
peace. They can enslave, but they cannot emancipate. They could have 
mace themselves masters of the European mainland after the Munich 
Agreement was signed, if they had not gone to war at all. They would 
have won the war, if they had made peace with France. If, instead of 
invading Russia, they had subordinated their armed might to their 
Russian policy, and not their Russian policy to their armed might, they 
would, without armed invasion, have achieved a political and economic 
ascendency that would have enabled them to participate in the develop- 
ment of Russia, in the management of her industry and agriculture, and 
in the exploitation of her natural resources, for Russia, up to the last 
moment in 1941, was prepared for far-reaching concessions, seeing that 
a war with Germany would threaten not only Russian soil, but the 
Communist régime—a régime to which there is no alternative save 
anarchy (in Russia, periods of anarchy are long, ruinous and bloody). 

The first few months of the German invasion confirmed the worst 
fears that had been felt on Russia’s behalf. The Russian crisis, 
political as well as military, began to resemble that of France during the 
collapse. Russian troops surrendered in great numbers? and it seemed ~ 
that nothing could stem the German-advance. Hitler had never been one 
of those who believed the conquest of Russia would be easy. But it 
would seem that France collapsed sooner than he had expected, and it may 
be that when he observed similar symptoms in Russia, he was influenced 
by the lessons of the French campaign, and believed that the collapse of 
Russia was imminent. 

This belief must have been fortified by what he would have heard about 
the attitude of the Russian population. In village after village, especially 
in the Ukraine, the Germans were welcomed.* The system of ‘ collectivisa- 
tion ’ is detested by the Russian peasantry who believed that the Germans 
would break up the ‘collective farms’ and distribute the land. On 
many of such farms, the distribution was decided upon in detail before 
the Germans arrived and each peasant confidently expected that he 
would be confirmed in the possession of his own share by the invaders. 
But what the Germans were expected to do was, to a large extent, 
impossible. They were, above all, interested in keeping the Russian 


® Tt would seem that hundreds of thousands of Russians who surrendered to the Germans 
perished of hunger in German captivity. : 

3 The account we give of the attitude of the Russian population is based on reports we 
have received from a large number of competent observers who were in Russia at the time. 
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rural economy at work, so that as large a surplus as could be achieved 
might flow into Germany. They had to recognise the ‘collective farms’ 
as economic and administrative units. To carry out a radical agrarian 
revolution—for this is what the peasants wanted—would have disrupted 
the rural economy for a long time to come, all the more so as that economy 
was less primitive than it had been in 1917 (it is not easy to distribute a 
tractor). The Germans could not have satisfied the Russian peasantry. 
even if they had wished to. 

They did, after their armies had advanced far eastward, import 
horses, cattle, and agricultural machinery into Russia from other oceupied 
countries and from Germany itself, so as to increase the Russian output. 
And it is conceivable that they might in various small ways have 
palliated the mortification of a peasantry who found themselves for the 
second time, first by Stalin and then by Hitler, deprived of the land which 
they had made their own in the authentic revolution of 1917. But the 
Germans, so far from trying to endear themselves, or to make whatever 
concessions could be made, behaved with unbearable arrogance, committed 
hair-raising atrocities, and exercised a terrorism more brutish, indiscrimi- 
nating, and spectacular, even if less searching, than the terrorism 
habitually exercised by the N.K.W.D. (the former G.P.U.). They 
succeeded in converting the detestation, in which the Russian peasantry 
hold the Communist despotism, into hatred of the invader who had been 
welcomed with such hopefulness. Peasants who welcomed the Germans 
in the belief that ‘things could not be worse’ than they were, found 
that they could be. 

The German Intelligence Service in Russia appears to have been 
particularly at fault with regard to the Ukraine because it had too much 
confidence in reports obtained from former ‘ kulaks,’ from obsolescent 
types of Ukrainian nationalists, from Balts, and so on. Their view of the 
Ukrainian situation in 1941 might have been fairly accurate of the 
situation as it had been five or six years before, when the ‘ collectivisation,’ 
imposed upon the peasants at fearful cost, was still a recent memory.‘ 
But since then, the ‘ Russianisation ’ of the Ukraine has made rapid 
progress, especially amongst the young. It is true that the Germans were 
able to add considerable Ukrainian contingents to their own invading 
forces, but, on the whole, they found that Ukrainian nationalism, as 
distinct from Russian nationalism, was not strong. 

They tried to find favour by restoring religious liberty. They reopened 
many churches and imported a number of priests from other occupied 
countries. Not only the churches themselves, but the open places in 
front of them were thronged by the multitudes who came to worship.® 

* According to W. H. Chamberlin, the number of. persons who perished through the 
‘ collectivisation,’ during the years 1932 and 1933, totalled five to six millions. (Russia’s 
Iron Age, p. 67.) 

5 Not that the Russian churches did not attract huge congregations before the Germans 
came. But not so many were open. It is stated that only children and very old people 
go to church in Russia. That is not so, or is no longer. To-day, officers and men of the 
Red Army can be seen amongst the congregations. 
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There was an epidemic of baptisms, but the population failed to see any 
relationship between religion and politics, and did not regard the restora- 
tion, or rather the extension, of a natural right, the right of public worship, 
as palliating public floggings and hangings, the shooting of hostages, 
robbery, rape and deportation. 

In some of the towns they occupied, in Kieff, for example, the Germans 
found a considerable number of helpers (it is untrue that they had no 
‘ Fifth Column ’ is Russia). In Moscow there was widespread defeatism. 
The vast apathy, so characteristic of populations governed by bureau- 
cratic despotism showed itself in Russia, as it does in Germany. 

The resemblance between the French and Russia? crises did not persist. 
Russia has immense distances, which France has not, and can, therefore, 
gain time, which France could not do. Russia has reserves of man-power 
such as no other European country has (although they are by no means 
inexhaustible), and, unlike France, is not perturbed by a declining birth 
rate. In France human life counts for so much that even the individual 
matters. In Russia, human life counts for little, and the individual ° 
matters nothing. Russia has strong government, which France has not 
had since the last war. Even so, if the French had won a single victory, 
as the Russians did at Rostoff, the French situation might have been 
transformed. 

It was transformed in Russia. In Moscow itself, Stalin struck with 
his customary resolution at defeatism amongst the population during 
the closing months of the year 1941. There were wholesale arrests and .- 
summary executions. The Battle of Rostoff, in which the Germans seem 
to have panicked, shook the myth of German invincibility. The fearful 
atrocities committed by the Germans became known throughout Russia, 
for there was no continuous front and fugitives could pass from occupied 
to unoccupied territory with comparative ease® to tell the tale of 
abominations endured and witnessed. 

It is an error, common enough in a liberal democracy, to suppose that 
despotically governed nations must be weak in war and that only ‘ free 
countries can fight.’ The Germans, no less than the Russians, have 
shown that this is not so. It is not a question of this or that system of 
government, but of authority, whether that authority be based mainly 
on respect, on fear, or on free, critical and disciplined acceptance. Both 
the Russians aad the Germans are fighting for their countries, not for their 
governments, not for any specific political order. Crises, such as those 
that came upon Russia and France, and even (though in far milder form) 
upon Germany at the end of 1941, are crises of authority. If authority, 
having been shaken, is re-established afresh, as it was in Russia and in 
Germany, but not in France, the nation will emerge with immensely 
augmented inner strength. It seems to us that if the Russian political 
system had been more liberal, it might have collapsed, for it is not evident 

* Vast areas over which the war has passed in Russia are quite unscarred. The policy 


known as ‘ burnt earth ’ applied almost entirely to depots, industrial plant, bridges, om, 
and not to the rural areas. The peasants took little or no part in it. 
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that Stalin could have restored his authority without the terror. And 
in a despotism, the apathy of the civilian population may be an asset, 
especially in war, for, while it tends to lower the industrial output, it 
paralyses any organised opposition in advance and will even serve as a 
substitute for discipline, without impairing the power of the fanatical 
minority. When apathy is widespread, the national effort demanded by 
modern warfare can only be maintained by a despotism which has at 
its disposal powers of severest coercion. “This, no less than the fear of 
a real or potential opposition, is the reason for the terrorism with which 
Russia and Getmany are ruled to-day. 

Russia’s great danger to-day is not only the German invader, but 
shortage and even starvation: Russia prepared for war longer than any 
_ other country. Her expenditure on her armed forces and her war 
industry was enormous in proportion to her resources and deeply 
affected her standard of living, which is one of the lowest in Europe. 
But events have shown that such a policy, hard as it was upon her 
“people, was sound. To her, the certainty of German aggression, which 
she understood long before the Western Powers understood it, cost her 
years of dire poverty in defensive preparation, and now that it is actually 
upon her is costing her millions of dead and wounded, and destruction 
that will take years to repair. To her, the permanent removal of that 
danger, is an imperious necessity, as it is for all. 

Her army, which is well-fed by Russian standards, well-led, well- 
equipped, heroic (as it always was, irrespective of the prevailing form of 
government) and with discipline restored, will certainly withstand further 
heavy blows. To feed the industrial population adequately will 
be difficult. The next winter promises to be one of severest trial. No 
wonder that the Russians are impatient for the ‘Second Front.’ And 
indeed, if the Western Allies are unable to begin operations against 
the European mainland before the end of the present year, the 
Russian situation may take a turn that will transform the European 
situation as a whole, and make the downright defeat of the enemy, 
which now seems so certain, uncertain. This is not said to justify the 
public appeals that are being made in certain periodicals, in leaflets, on 
posters, and at public meetings for a ‘Second Front.’ These appeals 
serve a demagogic purpose. They do Russia harm rather than good, 
for they tend to intensify the resentment that has been called forth 
by the excessive adulation of everything Russian and by the belittlement 
of everything English that goes with this adulation (and is, indeed, its 
principal purpose). It is, happily, inconceivable that those responsible 
for the conduct of the war could be impelled by agitators, however 
great their following, into premature action. The ‘Second Front,’ when 
it comes, must not be premature. It must succeed, for if it fail, the 
war may be lost. 

Stalin is certainly determined to maintain his régime at all costs and 
to keep the Red Army as an organised force, however much it may be 
reduced by losses, so that the events of 1917 and of the years that followed 
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shall not be repeated and Russia shall, this time, play an important, 
perhaps a decisive, part in making the peace. That she should do so 
not as the opponent but as the equal, though not more than equal, ally 
of the Western Powers, it is essential that the armed forces of these Powers 
be present in strength on the European mainland. The ‘ Second Front ’ 
is a condition, not only of a victorious war, but also of a just and lasting 
peace. 
IV 


The German crisis at the end of 1941, though not comparabie in 
severity with the Russian, also led to a re-consolidation of the central 
authority. The Germans, too, are determined that the events which led 
to the collapse of the ‘ home front ’ in 1918 shall not be repeated, whatever 
else may happen. The régime is determined on survival. Both the 
Imperial Russian and German Governments in the last war were weak, 
both lacked authority. Neither was able to deal with revolution. Both 
the Soviet.and the National Socialist Governments to-day are strong and 
have authority. Themselves of revolutionary origin, they know how to 
deal with revolution before it can as much as begin. The National 
Socialist despotism is popular no longer, But, to the patriotic German, 
the future of the political system under which he must live is not what 
matters. What matters to him is the future of the Fatherland. The 
Germans seem to have retained their political convictions with far 
greater tenacity than is generally supposed. Most of those who were 
Social Democrats seem to be so still, and the same is true of former 
Nationalists and Centrists, and so on. Between the National Socialists 
and the Communists there was an ebb and flow. When the National 
Socialists were in the ascendant, they were joined by vast numbers 
of Communists. But even so, many German Communists have retained 
their original convictions despite the fearful terror they have had to 
endure. The National Socialist Party as such cannot command as big a 
- following as it did, except in so far as it is the Party of National 
Resistance to the external foe. : 

The insurmountable obstacle in the way of return to anything that 
might resemble the former republican régime is the recollection of the 
ignominious collapse of the Weimar Republic and its supporters. That 
republic was the freest and most progressive in the world, but it has left 
no example, no inspiring legend. It had no authority, and no one wishes 
it back, because under such a system there would be no guarantee against 
the return of militant and despotic nationalism. The Weimar Republic 
is not identified with any outstanding personality, nor is the ostensible 
German ‘ opposition.’ There is not one German opposed to the present 
régime who counts in his own country. Not one of the German political 
refugees has any prospect of playing any more than the humblest part in 
Germany after the war. The notion that those Germans, who went into 
exile and worked against the National Socialist despotism outside their 
own country, will be welcomed as liberators on their return, or that they 
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will have any kind of special standing, seems to us illusory. The Germany 
of the future will be made by those who remained in Germany during 
the war. 

The spread of democratic and cosmopolitan ideas which helped 
to consolidate the German opposition in the last war, to bring about 
the collapse of the German ‘home front,’ and to determine the 
nature of the political order that emerged from the revolution in 1918, 
has no counterpart in- the present war, except; perhaps, as an under- 
current of opinion in Western Germany and in the Hanseatic cities, 
although positive hatred of Great Britain and of the United States is 
surprisingly rare amongst the Germans, despite the misery and ruin 
inflicted by the Allied aerial offensive. It would seem that the trend of 
opinion represented by Dr. Goebbels, Himmler, the S.S., and the 
periodical Das Schwarze Korps is in the ascendant, that the despotism 
is growing more despotic, that the upper and middle classes are being 
levelled out of existence (the shop-keeping class has almost been destroyed 
even now), and that a kind of ‘ National Bolshevism’ will prevail. 

It may be that those who are chiefly moulding the character of the 
régime, Dr. Goebbels, above all, are coasciously promoting an approxima- 
tion to the P«ssian model. Dr. Goebbels himself, perhaps the most 
intelligent of the National Socialist leaders, has, in the past expressed a 
high opinion of the system that emerged from the Russian revolution.’ 
The Germans seem determined to take the offensive against Russia once 
again. At the same time, they look beyond that offensive and appear 
to be thinking in terms of a Russia which, if not defeated, will at least be 
weakened, and be forced out of the war and into association with 
Germany. , 

Nothing except total defeat in the field will make the Germans 
capitulate to the Russians. It is conceivable that the sure prospect of 
total defeat will induce the Germans to capitulate to the Western 
Allies. If that time comes, the Germans may welcome an Anglo- 
American occupation of their entire country, for they know that, with 
all its rigours, it will be exercised with restraint and humanity (National 
Socialist propaganda has not destroyed ~ this belief). The Germans 
will surely make superhuman efforts to keep all their foes at bay, but, if. 
they must choose, they will give way in the west, the south, and the south- 
east, rather than in the east. They will prefer to hold a western or a 
southern front with an eastern hinterland, than an eastern front with a 
western hinterland. Germany can continue the war without holding 
western Europe, but without holding eastern Europe she cannot continue 
the war. That is why she must strategically be most apprehensive of an ~ 

* In a letter ‘to a friend,’ published by ‘Der Vélkische Beobachter’ on Novem- 
ber 14th, 1925, Dr. Goebbels wrote: ‘To-day Russia is more Russian than ever. What 
you call the Bolshevik International is Panslavism ... No Tsar ever understood the 
Russian people in their depth, their passion, their instincts, as Lenin did. . . . The German 
Communist looks upon Russia as the germ of the Bolshevik universal state, whereas 
Russia is, in truth, the germ of a new national organisation (QGliederung) of the states 
of Europe. .. .’ 
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Allied invasion of the Balkans, for it would threaten her communications 
with eastern Europe and the southern sector of her Russian front. 

In Germany, as in Russia, there is no alternative to the present 
régime. But there are, in Germany, centres of order, as it were, that 
might avert, or at least shorten, a state of anarchy—representatives of 
the former trade unions’ in the factories, the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant clergy in the rural districts, the Officer Corps in the administra- 
tion, and such of the former Nationalists as have combined patriotism 
with a critical attitude towards the National Socialist Party. But, as 
things are now, the Party appears to be more powerful, even if less 
popular, than it has ever been. 

The old centrifugal and ‘ particularist’’ tendencies can hardly be 
extinct. If there were a revolution under Russian influence in Berlin, or 
even a radical transformation carried out by the Left Wing of the 
Party with a view to promoting a rapprochement with Russia, the 
wish to throw off the central authority might be entertained once again 
by a number of Rhinelanders and Bavarians who would look towards 
France and the other Western Powers. This might be France’s historic 
opportunity. But whether, as a means of weakening the German nation 
permanently, it would be politic to carry out a dismemberment which 
would convert Germany into a collection of small states, appears to us 
very doubtful—it might, indeed, lead to a formidable movement in 
favour of national unity. At the same time, the security of all Europe 
demands that the Rhineland receive a special status, that the demili- 
tarisation of the left bank of the river be permanent, and that the 
Germans be rendered permanently unable to use their Rhenish-West- 
phalian industries to prepare another war. 

No one can foretell with any certainty how the German nation will 
take total defeat. It is for the Allies to pursue one purpose, in 
the war and after the war—the elimination of the German menace by 
‘reducing the exorbitant power’ of Germany and keeping it reduced. 
If that purpose is not carried out, there will be a regrouping of the 
European Powers, a regrouping in which Germany will find new allies— 
that Russia will be one of them is the hope of some Germans even now. 

Unless there is certainty with regard to the permanent elimination of 
the German menace, Russia will be compelled to pursue a policy that will 
make her master of the Middle Zone of states extending from the Baltic 
to the Aigean—and, therefore, of the Bohemian industries, of the 
Rumanian oilfields, of the mouths of the Danube, and of the Straits. By 
the de jure annexation of more than half of Poland, Russia has begun to 
pursue that policy even now. Even now, the balance of power is threatened 
beyond the war that is being waged to restore it. Even now, before the 
Second World War is over, another European conflict is adumbrated, for 
if Poland ceases to exist as an independent Power, Czechoslovakia cannot 
survive as an independent Power either.® 


* The grounds given by the Russians for the annexation of the Polish Province of 
Eastern Galicia (which was never under Russian sovereignty, even in Tsarist days).also 
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Only a Confederacy of the Middle Zone, with Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia as the leading Powers, can give Russia security in the 
west, can stop German eastward expansion, can stop Germany from 
acquiring new vassal-allies, can avert eithér a German-Russian conflict or 
a German-Russian alliance, can overcome an ever-growing disparity 
between the objects of British and Russian foreign policy, and can, 
at the same time, provide the basis for future Anglo-Russian co- 
operation. Without the Confederacy of the Middle Zone, the German 
problem remains insoluble, a new Russian problem is created, the Pan- 
German menace is replaced by the Pan-Slav menace, the balance of power 
is again destroyed, and there can be no just and lasting peace in 
Europe. But even this Confederacy will have been established in vain 
unless Great Britain remain strong on the sea, in the air, and on land, 
unless she retain the sominpete command of the Mediterranean. 


Tue Eprror. 


apply to the neighbouring Czechoslovak Province of Carpathian Ruthenia. In both 
regions, there is a Ukrainian majority, though in neither has this wr any wish to be 
incorporated in the Soviet Union. 





THE HOLY CITY OF KAIROUAN 


THE most sacred shrine of Moslem Africa is not at Fez nor at Marrakesh in 
the Djama’ el Fna, nor yet at Tunis the Well-Protected of God, nor at Biskra 
of the Date-Palms. It lies in Tunisia, 100 miles south of the capital and an 
hour by road from the port of Sousse—the Holy City of Kairouan. 

Southward stretches a level, dusty plain, treeless, almost barren, save 
where it is speckled with fields of ‘ orge de Tripoli,’ the desert barley, which 
can outlast even the olive-tree in the struggle with the drought. Far away, 
like shadows, lie the blue hills, where two armies are now locked in combat 
round Tebourba and Pont de Fahs ; and across the drouthy lowland runs an 
oued, a dry river-gulch that for a few short weeks may be flooded by brief and 
perilous rain. Abruptly from the barrens rises a crenellated wall, earth- 
coloured, dust built upon the dust ; and over the summit gleams a cloud-white 
dome. It is Kairouan. 

The city is a froth of white cupolas, rising like bubbles from water, their 
rotundities broken here and there by the flat roof of a dwelling or the te !! 
pointing finger of a minaret. There are 180 mosques within the walls and 18 
marabouts, or shrines of saints; so say the inhabitants. No European has 
ever counted so many, but doubtless the stranger became confused in the maze 
of narrow streets and could not count aright. 

This is the resort of pilgrims. Seven pilgrimages to Kairouan are equal to 
one to Mecca, and whoever is buried within this sacred bound shall have peace 
for his soul. ‘“‘ For the most holy city on earth is Mecca, and the second is 
Medina, and the third is Jerusalem ;. but the fourth is Kairouan.’ 

From its very foundation this town has been sacred to Islam. In .p. 670, 
Sidi Oqba ben Nafi, Companion of the Prophet, rode into Africa, a Conquistador. 
Here he reined his horsemen in order to found a city that should be a refuge 
for the Faithful for ever; but he saw the land (says the legend) covered 
with forests full of lions and serpents and of voracious beasts. He raised his 
voice in a shout and commanded: ‘ Avaunt, ye forests, ye vipers and all 
noxious brutes! Companions of the Prophet are we, and upon this spot we 
make our resting-place !’ So the forest rolled away and disappeared like mist, 
the lions bowed and fled and the serpents seized their young in their mouths 
and wrigged away in the dust; but when Oqba—a true Moslem, ever tender 
towards maternal affection—perceived their care for their offspring, he com- 
manded that they should go in peace and that none should molest them. 

Then he led his army in procession to trace the city-bounds and prayed thus : 

‘Oh my God, fill this town with learning and the knowledge of Thy Law! 
May it be the habitation of pious men, devout in Thy Service, and may it 
protect us against the Mighty of the World ! ’ 

Oqba rode westward, like Cortes, conquering nations and towns. So 
vigorous were his raids, that the Caliph grew uneasy and dispossessed him, 

_ sending another man to be Governor of Ifrikaya and to rule in the new capital 
207 
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Ogqba’s own city of Kairouan ; but the founder returned to capture his rival 
and bind him with chains, forcing him to ride, a prisoner, on reiving expeditions. 
Near Agadir, in the valley of the Sus, they reached the Atlantic ocean ; and with 
drawn sword Oqba rode his horse into the waves and cried: ‘I call Allah to 
witness that I have subdued all ands I could find in the Name of the Faith ; 
now we can go no farther, but could I but reach lands on the further shore, I 
would convert them also to Islam ! ’ 

But ever behind him as he rode moved the sullen, sehiilieiin Berbers ; they 
drew help from the Christians of Byzantiam, and when Oqba came galloping 
home to Biskra, the city closed her gates. Then the Conqueror knew it was 
the end. He freed his rival from chains ; the two men exchanged the kiss of 
peace and broke the scabbards of their swords, and then they fought against 
an army until they were overwhelmed. His tomb is in the desert, beyond 
Biskra ; but his true memorial is Kairouan. 

The Grand Mosque, called the Djama’ Sidi Oqba, stands upon the site of 
a smaller, earlier mesdjid, erected by the saint. Of this first building nothing 
survives except the Mihrab—the niche that shows the worshipper whither he 
should turn when he must prostate himself towards Mecca; this was con- 
sidered too sacred to be destroyed, so ringed with an inlay of lapis lazuli it was 
incorporated in the newer shrine. The present mosque was built in the eighth 
century by Hassan ibn en Noman, the final destroyer of Carthage, who tore 
down columns of Roman marble and sent them by the hundred to Kairouan 
to embellish the Hall of Prayer. More than 600 such pillars support the roof 
or line the arcade round the courtyard, all unmistakably classic, differing in 
colour and in the design of the base, bearing capitals of fretted stone. 
Before the mihrab stand twin columns that have not their match in Africa, 
nor perhaps in the world—two perfect shafts of dark-red porphyry rising to 
enormous height, smooth-polished, the colour of wine. 

There are no seats in a Moslem church ; the congregation sit and prostate 
themselves on the straw matting that covers the floor, and strangers, like the 
worshippers themselves, remove their shoes before they tread on the mats. 
In earlier times the women were confined in a separate chamber behind a wooden 
grille, but this segregation is at an end. The voice of the _Imaum resounds 
from the minbar, a high pulpit of dark wood adorned with carven panels sent 
as a gift from Baghdad by Haroun er Rachid. 

For more than twelve centuries in this mighty hali, murmuring the noble 
words of the Quran, men and women have praised the Eternal, Merciful 
God : 

Praise be to God, the Lord of Worlds ! 
The Compassionate, the Merciful, 
King on the Day of Reckoning ! 
Thee only do we worship, to Thee do we cry for help ; 
Guide Thou us in the straight path, 
The path of those to whom Thou has been gracious, 
with whom Thou art not angry and who go not astray. 


In the courtyard, cloistered with pillars of marble, stands a well shaped 
like the foot of a camel, whence worshippers may draw water for ritual ablutions, 
and the marble rim has been—-not merely dented— but worn to a bare fragment 
by the rubbing of the cord. The Fridays of a thousand years have worn it away. 
The minaret, a plain, stocky tower with a pronounced batter, was built by the 
destroyer of Carthage, Hassan ; but it suggests a survival from an earlier world, 
so stout it is and strange, so unlike Cairo or the classic art of Rome. It seems 
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rather to derive from those dry-stone towers with a steep batter that were 
built in pre-historic times from Scotland to the Sardinian shore. It may be 
that Hassan, or his Berber workmen, found in this fabulously ancient land 
some tradition of architecture older than any town. A tower-like Numidian 
monument at Dougga, built in the self-same style, expounds the riddle ; this 
style is Numidian, clder than Carthage or Rome, and as the Dougga memorial 
shows, it draws at long last from the pyramids. ' 

Other mosques there are in numbers—the Djama’ of the Three Gates, with 
a fine Cufic inscription on the fagade, the Zaouia, or College, of Sidi Abid el 
Ghariane, the Djama’ of the Olive Tree, and the Zaouia where meet the fanatical’ 
sect of the Aissaouia, dervishes who torture themselves by thrusting knives 
through their flesh. Two among them show most clearly the dual aspects of 
Islam in Africa—the Mosque of the Barber and the Mosque of the Swords. 

Outside the town lies the shrine of the Barber; it is a Zaouia built round 
the tomb of one Sidi Sahab, a Companion of the Prophet, known as the Barber 
because he wore three hairs of his master’s beard, one on his forehead, one on 
his sword-arm and one over his heart. Plain, almost forbidding, the outside 
of the College is white with lime,. but the interior gleams with colour, nacreous 
as a sea-shell. The pilgrim may wander through rooms and courtyards, by 
little flights of steps, through cloisters arched with delicate carvings of wood. 
This tiny hall of marble has a roof like a flower, formed of plaster carved ‘a 
jour,’ by a now-forgotten art, as fine as delicate lace. The courts are full 
of sunlight ; but the tiles on the shadowed walls are of watery, deep-sea tints— 
lapis lazuli, dark green and ochre, or royal ocean-blue with jade-green and 
gold. ‘ 

The shrine of the Barber is enclosed in baroque gilded wood, more fitti 
for a ball-room than a tomb ; and from the ceiling, like a Roq’s egg in Aladdin’s 
hall, depends an ostrich egg-shell of wondrous .worth. The tomb is heaped 
with rugs, the richest products of Tunisian looms, presented by pilgrims who 
sought the protection of their saint, the finest being the gift of a Beylical wazir 
who dedicated it with a prayer that Sidi Sahab would protect them against 
the invading armies of France. Perchance to-day devout. Moslems bring rugs 
and pray that their fair country may be protected against war and the Germans ; 
may this prayer prove more efficacious than the other has been ! 

This Zaouia is delicate, charming, almost feminine in type. It serves as 
reminder that Islam is a happy religion, setting Man in harmony with Nature, 
loving towards love, and finding its deepest expression in the word: peace. 
“ Trust God, and love His Creation,’ is the message of these halls. 

The Mosque of the Swords is sinister and dark. Outwardly it is lovely, 
with five-fold fluted domes; within all is shadow. This mesdjid, latest-built 
in the city, was erected in 1860 by Sidi Amor Abada, a religious recluse who 
had acquired a great reputation for saintliness; but his mind was megalo- 
maniac, a weaver of giant dreams. The Bey, who held him in great respect, sent 
him a large sum of money to distribute to the poor ; but the saint disbursed: 
it on building a mosque—in that city, which surely had mosques and to spare. 
The ancient type of architecture was used, for in Kairouan, as in the oases, 
a thousand years are but a day, and the fashion of building now is the fashion 
of Oqba. He set on his djama’ five domes—five, when even the Grand Mosque 
was content with two—and he put in the shrine a giant sword forged by his 
own hand, a weapon too large for Goliath, and a pipe 6 feet long. Both these 
objects are graved with Arabic letters of indecipherable prophecy. Outside 
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the door he put huge anchors of Roman date, that were dredged from the sea 
at Mahdya ; and on the wall behind are drawn some tall ‘ match-stick ’ figures 
representing the human form, which would convey nothing at all—if we did not 
know that similar forms were scrawled 20,000 years ago on the sides of Capsian 
caves. Within the great wooden doors lies a menacing darkness ; the building 
is vasty and dim, a black iron trellis covers the tomb of the saint. The iron 


shrine, the high greyish dome, these huge objects and the further secret inscrip- 


tions no Arab will read, the overmastering conviction that the man who designed 
them was mad—all this produces an aura of indescribable horror. 

Here is faith fanatical and cruel, the faith of the Aissaouia thrusting knives 
through their tongues, of the self-torturing Marabout, starving on the desert 
sands. This is the strength of the Evil Eye; here are djinns and ghouls and 
horrible beliefs remaining from an earlier stage of Man’s development, not yet 
banished from the African soul. There is in Islam a tradition of witchcraft 
and crass superstition ; and there survive in this corner of Africa remnants of 
more ancient creeds. Here is a dark, violent side to the human mind, that 
true Islam does not bless, although exigencies of Moslem life evoke it often, 
when egomaniac dreams find fruit in deeds of -wrath. 

Old and dying i& the city of Kairouan; there are now but 20,000 souls 
within the walls, but these live, often in dire poverty, by the ancient Moslem 
rule, as men lived in the glorious days of the Aghlabites. There is little life in 
the town by day—even the market is languid—but after nightfall the streets 
spring vividly awake. Lights flare in front of the stalls and throngs of men— 
men only—dressed in robe and tarbooch, or in country turban and burnoose, 
come flooding into the square. Kairouan has a gay night-life. A man may sit 
in a café to drink sherbet and play dominoes with a friend ; he can watch the 
snake-charmers and see dervishes scrunch scorpions with their teeth, or he may 
join the whirling fanatics who thrust skewers through their cheeks, making 
if adept, a bloodless wound. If he likes beauty, he may go see the Negro 
dancers, who chant and shuffle with heavy silver anklets like slave-rings on 
their feet—or watch the Arab dancing girls, with head-dresses of coins, perform 
the stomach-dance, emblematic of child-birth, rolling their muscles with twists 
and heaves of the supple brown skin. There is no lack of amusement at 
Kairouan. 

The women are much secluded ; they pass their whole days in the narrow 
courtyard of their home, cooking their cous-cous of beans and wheat on a tiny 


charcoal fire. Yet it is they who create the chief export of the town, hand- 


tufted carpets of wool, woven upon a loom, and rugs of garnet and blue, of 
purple and pale green, after ancient patterns that have been handed down for 
centuries from mother to child. Perhaps the most beautiful is the neutral- 
tinted “ alloucha,” a colour symphony in tawny, sepia and cream. 

Outside the city is desolation; the plain can hardly bear its growth of 
struggling grass. It is treeless, save where a cluster of French houses outside 
the gates have fostered an artificial growth of eucalyptus and false-pepper 
trees ; yet here once flourished the Gardens of the Aghlabites, famous for 
beauty throughout the Moslem world. This dynasty, the Beni Aghlab, con- 
temporaries of Charlemagne, were Lords of Kairouan, and here they built the 
Palace called Er Raqqada, the Castle of Sleep, of which the ancient writer El 
Bekri records : ‘ There is no place in Ifrikaya where the air is more pleasant, 
the breezes more gentle, or the soil more fertile. Those who enter this town 
cease not, it is said, to laugh and rejoice without a cause.’ League after league, 
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the land was covered with peach-trees and pomegranates, and with cherries 
known as habb el melouk, the Delight of Kings. There were olives and bean- 
fields, and all that is needed by man. None knows how this plenty turned into 
the present want. Er Raqqada is gone ; of all the Aghlabite gardens remain 
only two circular basins of stone, reservoirs for the town, which lie, full of water 
still, in the arid, fruitless fields. 

Kairouan was then the head of a rich and aggressive empire. Vassals in 
name of the Abbasid Caliphs, the Lords of Ifrikaya held their land as a per- 
petual fief, and the strong arm of Kairouan struck northwards overseas, In” 

“the ninth century Aghlabite monarchs seized both Sicily and Malta, and to 
this day the Maltese speak a dialect of Arabic in virtue of their long connection 
with the Tunisian State. Eastward, Moslem navies seized upon Cyprus and 
Rhodes, and Tunisian armies raided Italy as far north as Venice. Embattled 
princes made a descent upon Rome, and for a time the Pope paid tribute to the 
Aghlabites. It seemed as though Kairouan, not Rome, were destined to be the 
centre of the civilised world. 

Long and slow was the decline. The Moslems lost command of the sea. 
The Beni Aghlab dreamed too long in Er Raqqada, till their Holy City was 
sacked and overthrown. Then the Fatimite dynasty, who ousted the Sons of 
El Aghlab, removed their throne to Cairo and called themselves Caliphs ; 
while their viceroys in Ifrikaya transferred their capital to the sea-shore—first 
to Mahdya, later to Tunis—for the-better defence of the coast. Kairouan was 
a religious centre, but a capital no more. Finally the power of Africa was 
broken by the armies of Charles V, who fought a long, destructive and doubtful 
campaign under the very walls of the Holy Town. 

Kairouan, then, is a place of memories ; it preserves unchanged the tradi- 
tions of the days of its glory. Pilgrims come yearly to the shrines, and it is a 
favoured locality for funerals. Over the mountains comes the camel-train, 
the corpse, wrapped in a scarlet shroud, slung in a panier while the next-of-kin 
holds the head-stall—one more of the Faithful seeking the peace of burial in 
that wide grave-yard behind the Mosque of the Barber. For it is known that 
on Judgment Day, when the world is overwhelmed by a flood, one of the four 
districts spared by the Deluge will be Kairouan. 

The mind of the citizens does not function like ours. Just as the traveller 
turns to praise their clear-headed rejection of pagan thought, and to reverence 
their mystical religion, he is brought to a stand by something alien and strange. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in the story of Oqba, the wild legend of the Serpents 
contrasting with the simple dignity of Oqba’s Dedication-Prayer. There spoke 
aman; his words could without shame be inscribed on the wall of the most 
recent of Oxford colleges, founded by a man of our own day for the service, 
and the study, of all mankind. The legend is nonsense, but such glorious 
nonsense! Call it rather a cloud of fables left to us by the childhood of the 
human mind, when the tribes, like small children, had little spatial concept of 
distance and size, and no sense at all of probabilities. They projected their 
feelings upon all creatures of Allah, making trees and stones and beasts into 
ficticious men ; there is symbolic meaning in all such beliefs. To this day in 
Tunis the stranger should not look too fixedly at any person, lest he cast the 
Evil Eye. Djinns and spirits people the land more thickly than its too-sparce 
garrison of mortals, and ‘ By your leave, ye Blessed ! ’ must be murmured at the 
well. 

Yet this same civilisation produced in the Middle Ages great Arab scientists ; 
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and the courts of Tunisia, as Oqba prayed, ‘have nourished learned men. — 


El Bekri sojourned there, and the two Ibn Khalduns, Ben esh-Shebbat and 
Leo Africanus, the recreant Moor, and last of the line, the historian El Kairouani, 
born in the seventeenth century in the Holy Town. Their religious phrases 
apart, all wrote as rationalists, recording the world as they knew it with clean, 
objective, critical minds. It is strange that so clear-headed a civilisation can 
have failed and fallen into degraded habits; but there was another side—a 


. Violent, irrational side—of Tunisian thought. 


At intervals, violence gained over reason, and produced a periodic break- 
down of government. Weakness emanated from the centre, where the waziraté, 
with the whole machinery of empire in their hands, seemed to have forgotten 
chow to govern ; and their subjects showed no more cohesion than ropes of 
sand. Corruption produced this administrative weakness, and this land of 
segregated women suffered a curious, baleful degeneration of manners, while 
oppression, slavery and fanatical religion gave impetus to revolt. The dark 
side of Islam had put out the light, and great scholars flourished no more. 


Within a century of the triumph of the Aghlabites came the revolt of the — 


Man of the Ass, when every town of the Sahel, save Mahdya, was sacked. 
For years together, ‘the tribes were out,’ and men hardly dared make the 


journey of 30 miles from Kairouan to the coast, for fear of the Beni Said—from — 


Kairouan, that had conquered Rome. In 1800, an age of darkness, the Bey 
could hardly draw taxes from his own Madijerda valley and his emissaries 
landed at Gabes at their own risk ; so as to make good their loss the Beys turned 
pirate, and Tunis—the courtly, beneficent Tunis, beloved of travellers—had 
become a slave-market, hateful to gods and men. 

Old Kairouan, with its strangeness and peace, lies now under the duidots 
of a monstrous war. The times are evil, as wicked as any this millenniary city 
has ever known ; but now the menace does not arise from Tunisia, but from a 
parallel collapse of civilisation in countries far away. We dare yet hope that 
immemorial beauties, which have endured for a thousand years, may also 
survive this modern holocaust—and thus hoping, commend the Holy City to 
the care of the One God, whom her citizens acknowledge with unswerving and 
honourable faith :— 


I betake me for Refuge to the Lord of the Daybreak 
Against the baleful things of His creation— 
Against the menace of the Night when it overtaketh me, 
Against the menace of Witches, 
And against the menace of the Envious Man in his wrath. 


W. M. Covsnrxs. 
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JACOB BURCKHARDT’S POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Tue gradual manner in which the immense range and significance of 
Jacob Burckhardt’s intellectual achievement came to be disclosed to the 
world at large is, undoubtedly, in the republic of letters, something highly 


~unusual. Born in 1818, at Bale, he sprang from an ancient and distin- 


guished family of the historic city whose very geographical position—at 
& point where Switzerland, France and Germany meet—tends to produce 
in its inhabitants a wider sense of international outlook than in others 
less fortunately placed. Having studied history mainly under Leopold 
von Ranke at Berlin, Burckhardt in 1843 gained his doctorate at that 
University of Bale towards which all his life he was to feel a profound 


_ devotion and loyalty. A passionate interest in art was present in him 


from the very first, and was greatly developed in the course of the exten- 
sive journeys undertaken by him on the continent of Europe : the call of 
Italy was one which he felt particularly strongly, visiting and re-visiting 
Rome and other parts of the peninsula. It was under such auspices that 
he produced his first book, The Times of Constantine the Great (1853)—a 
stupendous performance for a man of thirty-five—which to this day has 
lost none of its power of making the past revive. Soon after, there fol- 
lowed the book which is perhaps his most widely-read and immediately 
influential work, the Cicerone; which in its sub-title characteristically 


calls itself ‘ a guide to the enjoyment of Italian art.’1 Asa result, Burck- . 


hardt was offered, and accepted, the chair of Art History at the Zurich 
Polytechnikum in 1855, exchanging this post however in 1858 for the 
chair of History at Bale University—a connection which thereafter lasted 
without interruption (and despite many tempting calls from other famous 
centres of learning) until 1893, when he retired. He died at Bale but a 
few years later, when nearly eighty years of age, in 1897. Early in this 
long period falls the publication of the great Burckhardt classic, his 
Civilisation of the Italian Renaissance (1860) which—gradually and by no 
means immediately—attracted enormous attention : an English transla- 
tion of it appeared in 1878. Thereafter, he published but little—notably 
never writing a magazine article or a book review—concentrating the 
whole of his strength on his lecturing which eventually (and indeed for 
for the last seven years of his tenure of office exclusively) embraced art 
history. 

The fascination of his lectures is described by everyone who heard 
them as overpowering ; and students from near and far flocked to the 
modest lecture hall by the swift waters of the young Rhine in which they 


1 This was the first book of Burckhardt’s to be translated into English (1873). 
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were delivered. It was the utter independence of judgment and the 
wholly unconventional point of view which—expressed in language of 
rare and individual beauty—held his listeners spell-bound ; his views 
were consistently based upon a study of primary sources, helped by his 
personal contact with many of the countries concerned (he visited England 
twice, in 1860 and 1879). Special fame came to attach to the course, 
which he was wont to deliver periodically, on the history of Greek civilisa- 
tion ; and this great survey—founded, in the first instance, upon repeated 
study of the whole of Greek and Roman literature—Burckhardt for some 
time intended to publish, until in the end he gave up the idea.. Indeed, 
he was utterly opposed even to posthumous publication of the gigantic 
manuscript, and it was only a few weeks before his death that he changed 
his mind, giving his nephew Jakob Oeri the requisite permission. When, 
therefore, the first of the four volumes of Burckhardt’s Griechische Kultur- 
geschichte appeared in 1898, this was tantamount to the revelation of 
a wholly unknown Burckhardt to the vast majority of his readers ; and 
his entirely original interpretation of the traditional classical material 
met, in certain circles, with exceedingly strong opposition. ‘ These 
Greeks never existed ’ was, at the time, Mommsen’s summing-up of the 
book to Heinrich Wolfflim. The peculiar power. and authority of this 
work have, however, by now been recognised. Ever-increasing apprecia- 
tion has also come the way of the collection of some of Burckhardt’s 
lectures on universal history, first published in 1905 under the title 
Weligeschichtliche Betrachtungen,? and of the mosaic of excerpts from 
other historical lectures of his, published in 1929 under the title 
Historische Fragmente. 

Even this, with some works on Art History which need not detain us 
in the present connection, was, however, not the whole ‘ unknown’ 
Burckhardt : there remain the letters which he wrote to his friends, and 
the publication of which began some ten years after his death, being 
fitfully continued up to this very moment. And here a word must be 
said about the relationship existing between Burckhardt and his friends 
and correspondents. So little did he go in for personal contact with pro- 
fessional colleagues, that it would, on the contrary, be true to say, that 
for the most part he definitely avoided contact with them. But he did 
prize having friends and communing with them ; only these friends he 
chose without any regard to the walks of life in which they moved—it 
was enough for him that they were intelligent men, personally likeable. 
His life as a bachelor, day by day, was one of great simplicity and 
frugality, full of work : but when eight o’clock came, he willingly sought 
the company of these privileged friends of his, generally while partaking 
of a glass of wine at a Bale tavern ; and during long walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bale, especially on Sundays, he found continuous oppor- 
tunity of satisfying the same craving in him for human contact. These 
walks, often having as their goal the idyllic little frontier town of Lérrach, 
brought him into touch notably with a local civil servant, stationed at 

* An English translation has just been published by Allen and Unwin. 
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Lérrach, named Friedrich von Preen. A warm friendship developed 
between the two men, and when successive promotions in his official 
career took Preen to other posts in his native Baden, letters were regu- 
larly exchanged between them for a period of some thirty years—from 
1864 to 1893, when Preen died. As a revelation of Burckhardt’s political 
views, this collection of letters (first published in 1922) easily comes first 
in importance, and it is with these letters that the present article is 
primarily concerned ; but several collections of letters, addressed by 
Burckhardt to other friends and illuminating other aspects of his per- 
sonality, also exist, and even now the whole relevant material has not 
been published. Some highly important collections of Burckhardt letters 


gan, alas! never become available: for those which he wrote to two 


notable intellectuals among his friends, Franz Kugler and Wilhelm Liibke, 
have been intentionally destroyed ; and whether this action was taken 
at Burckhardt’s express wish or not, it certainly entirely corresponded 
with that desire for privacy which was the keynote of Burckhardt’s life. 
No one ever wrote letters less with an eye on posterity than did the Bale 
sage ; and I have come across Burckhardt purists who, if resigned to the 
posthumous (and partly unauthorised) publication of much of his lecture 
material, yet deplore the publication of his letters as an unwarrantable 
intrusion. , 

However, having, rightly or wrongly, been admitted to the privacy 
of Burckhardt’s letters, there is no denying either the extraordinary 
charm and vividness of his epistolar style or the immense interest of these 
letters both for the study of the writer’s personality and as pronounce- 
ments of a far-seeing, independent thinker on the political tendencies of 
the day and on a thousand other subjects as well. Burckhardt writes in 
the first instance as a scion of what he calls Altewropa—was he the first 
(1870) to coin the phrase, now in such current use; of ‘Old Europe’ ? 
—though in his political attitude, for all the comprehensiveness of his 
horizon, there appears in the earlier part of his correspondence with Preen 
a definite bias in favour of France—discussing the events of the war of 
1870-71 he once half apologises to his German correspondent for being 
too pro-French. Highly characteristic and significant in more ways than 
one is a letter to Preen of September 27th, 1870—written thus just under 
a month after the debacle of Sedan—which says : 


After the receipt of [your] letter I was waiting and waiting to see if a 
pause, an armistice, would leave me time to get a perspective of the whole 
thing. But the advance just proceeds uninterruptedly. France must taste 
the dregs of misery and ruin before she is seriously allowed to speak. My dear 
friend, what is the aim of all this ? Is no one in the slightest concerned as to 
whether the plague, which has attacked the vanquished, will also infect the 
victor ? This terrible completeness of vengeance would surely be (relatively) 
justified only if Germany really were so wholly the innocent and strictly the 
attacked party, as is alleged. Are they going to push the Landwehr as far as 
Bordeaux and Bayonne ?—for logically speaking one ought to occupy the 
whole of France, perhaps for years, with a million Germans. I know very well 
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that this is not going to happen, but it would be the conclusion to be drawn 
from events up to now. You know that I always was fool enough to prophesy, 
and have made amazing mistakes : but yet I must try to make myself a picture 
of the scheme which they seem to be pursuing. Thus, how. would it be if after 
the occupation of Paris and at all events Lyons the German army command 
would let the French vote regarding the Government which they desire ? Much 
would depend upon how the whole was staged: peasants and part of the 
workmen Would quite certainly elect Louis Napoleon once more. 

There is a new element present in politics, an intensification, of which 
previous victors did not as yet know anything, or at least made no conscious 
use. One tries to humiliate the vanquished part as completely before oneself 
as possible, so that it never again may dare attempt something in real earnest. 
It may be that one achieves this end: whether as a result one becomes better 
and happier oneself is another question. 

Ah, how the wretched German nation will find out its mistake, when back 
at home it wishes to put the gin away into a corner, and attend to the arts 
and the happiness of peace. The watchword will be : ‘ above all things, further 
drill’; and in a brief while nobody will be able to say, to what purpose life 
really continues to go on. For now the German-Russian war comes into the 
middle distance, and gradually will form the foreground of the picture.® 


The coming great European conflagration haunted the imagination 
of Burckhardt ever afterwards ; and though he did not live to see the 
two successive acts of the drama which we have witnessed, his whole 
existence was henceforth to him essentially in the nature of a respite. 
All round him, he was conscious of Old Europe -breaking down: he 
deplored, from the bottom of his heart, the thirst for riches, the get-rich- 
quick attitude, and he saw with ever-increasing despair the growth of 
radicalisation and of the power of the masses. When Taine in his criticism 
of democracy committed himself to the famous dictum “dix millions 
d@’ignorances ne font pas un savoir,” this was entirely spoken in the spirit 
of Burckhardt (and here it may be noted that, while Burckhardt arrived 
at his views entirely independently of Taine, he thought very highly of 
the French historian : see, for instance, his letter to Preen of April 13th, 
1877, on Les origines de la France contemporaine, of which the first volume 
had then only just appeared). On the whole of the subject here involved, 
Burckhardt is particularly explicit in the letter which on March 17th, 
1888, he wrote in reply to one in which Preen had commented on the 
recent death of the Emperor William I : = 


If the whole of the present world thinks that we could get on with those 
who, from below,-with the masses, and through the majorities, have been 
carried to the surface, then a man like him constitutes a protest through his 
. very existence: he was something rare, as you say. Now for. that which is 
rare, democracy has no liking, and if unable to deny its existence and see to 
its removal, democracy hates it cordially. Itself a product of mediocrities and 
their enviousness, democracy can, as its tools, only use mediocrities, and the 
common-or-garden arrivistes offer every possible guarantee that they feel 
sympathetically. It is true that sometimes a new spirit stirs among the 


* Briefe an Preen, pp. 26-27. 
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masses, with the result that they darkly strive for something that is rare: but 
in that case they are liable to make astonishing mistakes, and say, hit upon a 
Boulanger. 


And he writes no less incisively, though from a somewhat different angle, . 


when, in the autumn of 1882, a Swiss referendum had rejected a scheme 
relating to political economics : 
As to politics, the comments of the Baden Landeszeitung on our referendum. 


of November 26 have amused me hugely. That, on consulting the masses. of 
the people, you may arrive at the strangest results, which, for instance, can be 


_entirely different from the results of elections 5—that was something which 


those radical pundits could not grasp, until, horrified, they saw this actually 
happening. That, however, those nine-tenths of the German press which are 
produced by Jews roundly abuse our referendum is very natural, for, if in 
Germany it came to a referendum on the continued existence of the Jews, I 
will guarantee that a much larger proportion than ours on November 26 would 
vote for the expulsion of the Jews. I was frequently amazed on my recent 
peeney [to Germany] by the cavalierness with which that race is nowadays 
treated. 


Here, as so often in reading Burckhardt’s letter, one cannot help 
being struck by his exceptional powers of insight. and divination ; but 
what are we to say of an observer who, on April 13th, 1882, was able to 
sum. up his views on the future of Europe as follows : 


Personally, I have long realised, that the world drifts towards the alter- 
native of absolute democracy on the one hand, and, on the other, absolute, 
lawless despotism, which, it is true, no longer would be wielded by dynasties— 
for these are too kindly—but by allegedly republican military commandoes. 
One hesitates to imagine a world whose rulers would be able completely to 
ignore such concepts as justice, prosperity, fruitful work and industry, credit, 
etc., and instead would rule with absolute brutality. You drive the world into 
the arms of such people by means of the present competition for the participa- 
tion of the masses in all party questions.” 


It is worth while emphasising that one who saw things, present and 


to come, with this perspicacity, did so from the traditional standpoint | 


of the European historian. Notably there is not a hint in him of that 
hobnobbing with science, known to us from ever so many later and oon- 
temporary ‘ historians ’ whose works have experienced the fate of becom- 
ing obsolete and forgotten in the lifetime of their authors. 

Was Jacob Burckhardt then a complete pessimist ? In a sense, yes, 
and when in one of his very last letters to Preen (December 26th, 1892) 
he tried hard to throw every optimism overboard, it all culminates in two 
emphatic points of-interrogation : 


As regards the intellectual production of the present time, in which you, 


* Op. cit., pp. 221-222. 

5 A singularly acute observation this, as shown also by the recent history of referen- 
dums in various countries. 

* Op. cit., pp. 187-188. 

7 Op. cit., p. 178. 
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dear friend, miss the great individuals, it will probably be seen in the twentieth 
century—when times of impoverishment and simplification arrive and all pro- 
duction will cease to be concentrated on the large cities and their newspapers 
—that virgin and truly great forces may be present, which escape the universal 
falsification and will survive the latter ¢ ” ® 


To the profound pessimism of Jacob Burckhardt there was, however, 
united the conviction of the Stoic; and this entailed in him an over- 
whelming sense of the worth-whileness of effort—and what imperishable 
values did not in his éase that effort bring forth for the benefit of an 
ever-growing audience. Stimulation, exhilaration, inspiration are hence 
the abiding effects of a study of his writings ; while his importance as a 
witness regarding the causes, underlying the transformations which have 
lately been taking place in Europe, will be clearly evident even from the 
few quotations—chosen inevitably more or less at random—which have 
been given on the present occasion. 

TANORED BoRENIUS. 
* Op. cit., p. 287. 
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ECONOMIC GIBBERISH 


In the welter of muddled political thinking which prevailed before the 
war an exasperated reader once intervened in a correspondence on 
appeasement running in The Times to ask in effect what the devil it all 
meant. Confronted with the pompous advice that we should lose no 
opportunity for coming to terms on a reasonable basis, he wanted to know 
where was the opportunity, what were the terms and what was the 
reasonable basis. Advised to re-draw the map in accordance with the 
legitimate claims of political and social justice, he asked for the exact 
meaning of ‘ legitimate,’ ‘ claims,’ ‘ political justice,’ and ‘ social justice.’ 
The effect of this intervention on the output of empty phrases and 
formule was nil, and the case went to the arbitrament of the sword. 

It cannot be said that four years of war have done anything to lessen 
the obscurantism which expresses itself in popular catchwords, shallow 
platitudes, hollow principles, unverified assumptions and facile conclu- 
sions. Not long ago The Times solemnly advised that what was required 
for the solution of a particular problem was a balanced consideration of 
the relevant factors. Only the extremely philosophic or extremely addle- 
pated can stand this sort of thing at breakfast-time. The ordinary sen- 
tient being with average control of his feelings is apt to stalk the room 
demanding wildly who the blazes ever advocated an unbalanced considera- 
tion of the irrelevant factors, whilst an agitated spouse says, ‘ Yes, dear. 
Yes, dear, but sit down and drink your coffee.’ ‘ Balanced ’ is an opera- 
tive word with these phrase-mongerg. They are continually calling for a 
balanced order, a balanced economy, a balanced agriculture, a balanced 
distribution of the population, under the firm impression that this 
statement of the problem is equivalent to a solution of it, the task of 
filling in the concrete details being one that can be left to menials. At 
the present moment the Poles are being admonished by the pundits of 
the Left to preserve silence on questions of the post-war settlement, and 
to rest content with the assurance that at the Peace Conference full 
regard will be paid to the legitimate claims of Poland in so far as they are 
consistent with the right of Russia to judge for herself of the conditions 


* which she deems necessary for the security of her frontiers, and in so far 


as the possessors of military and economic power on the largest scale 

deem it necessary to organise that power in common for the fulfilment of 

common purposes and for the benefit of all. It is not surprising that 

the Poles incline to rate this jargon with the patter of three-card tricksters. 

Bad as all this is in the political field, it is many times worse in the 
219 
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realm of economics. Here there is a steady downpour of vague and pious — 
verbiage, purely qualitative in content, which makes not the slightest 
contribution to the solution of the quantitative problems characteristic of. 
economics. A whole anthology could be compiled of the rigmarole, 
fustian, rodomontade and flummery uttered in this generation on economic 
issues. The visionary who foresaw the regulation of all industries pro- 
ducing the necessities of life as public utilities providing standard services 
at equitable charges and yielding a fair return to prudently invested © 
capital was doubtless convinced that he had uttered a mouthful. The 
precise meaning of ‘ standard,’ ‘ equitable,’ ‘ fair,’ ‘ prudently invested ’ he 
left to posterity and the Supreme Court, in the same way as an. elder 
counsels the young man to seek the ultimate good, with the implicit j 
assurance that he will recognise it when he.sees it. ; 

‘ The several basic industries of the nation should be so organised in 
the interests of the general public as to control production within the 
limits of a proper balance with an expanding power of consumption.’ 
This prescription, proffered by the President of a famous University, is as 
helpful as an instruction to one’s wife to prepare a suitable meal for an 
indefinite but intimate number of friends whom one will bring home at a 
time consistent with the appropriate dissolution of the preceding cocktail 
party. Try that on the missus. No doubt the other gentleman had the 
welfare of the human race at heart when he advocated that prices should 
not be fixed on the basis of the relation of supply and demand, but on the 
basis of costs plus whatever surplus may be needed to achieve the larger 
social purpose. The difficulty is to translate this into terms of a concrete | 
economic transaction. 

His Majesty’s Government invite tenders for 10,000 tons cement, best 
English Portland ; d/d site jute sacks 11 to ton (free, non-returnable) ; 
on the basis of costs plus whatever surplus may be needed to carry out 
the larger social purpose, the Archbishop of Canterbury or his nominee(s) 
to arbitrate in case of dispute. 

A solemn resolve to promote the production of a maximum output at 
the lowest possible price consistent with the adequate remuneration of 
labour and capital lifts up the heart and makes it dance with the daffodils, 
but how does one determine the price of 6,000 yards of single-stranded 
conductor cable, tinned, rubber-insulated, taped or untaped, and lead- 
sheathed, on the doctrinal basis of taking a long view and serving the 
national interest without losing the British sense of fair play towards the 
individual ?_ Go out and govern New South Wales is a precise adminis- 
trative order, but how does one set about putting an industry in a position 
to play its proper part in the national economy keeping in mind the public , 
interest in the widest sense of the term? It is proposed that we preserve 
the right of initiative and self-determination while providing for the 
ehanged conditions of the times, and that while prices should never be 
raised to the point of injuring the consumer, they must provide a reason- 
able standard of comfort for the workers and a fair return on the capital 
employed under conditions of efficiency and progress. All those in favour ? 
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Those against? Carried unanimously. The above tradition will come 
into force to-morrow. So what ? 

We are, let it be remembered, an exporting country, and all we have 
to do is to reconstruct Britain’s external trade by developing marketing 
policies adequate to meet the international forces ranged against us and 
to remunerate proportionately the co-operating units for their various 
services. (The honourable member resumed his seat amid loud and pro- 
longed cheering.) Parliament ought to rush a measure through both 
Houses stipulating that from to-morrow economics, as Mr. Garvin once 
proposed, should be leavened with the principle of brotherhood. The 
result would be an all-round rise in prices, but Hooroar for the principle. 

Lord Leathers recently outlined the official post-war policy for 
shipping. 

“Some months ago I gave an assurance that the policy of His Majesty’s 





‘ Government was that after the war the British Mercantile Marine shall be 


maintained in an adequate state of strength and in a position of full efficiency, 
in which term I include the best attainable conditions of employment for the 
officers and men who are serving the country so well.” 


I should like to see the Mercantile Marine getting an advance from the 
ship-chandler’s on this note-of-hand. Lord Leathers has time for this 
sort of thing. As Minister of War Transport he enjoys practically a 


' sinecure. All he has to do is pop in once a week to see that the staff is 


allocating transport so as‘to secure the maximum war effort. consistent 
with the requirements of the civil population : then he can toddle off to 
amatinée. Ofcourse he has to be continually weighing the imponderables 
but this is a job that can be done at home. 

On March 4th a group of M.P.’s, headed alphabetically by Vernon 
Bartlett, burst into The Times with an all-party statement laying down 
the basis of an agreed policy for the future of farming. Included in it 
were the following useful gardening hints:. Within the limits of good 
husbandry we must link agriculture as closely as possible to the needs of 
nutrition. We must guarantee to the producer prices that will provide a 
fair reward, and we must obtain guarantees of agricultural efficiency in 
return. We must co-operate with farmers overseas in devising interna- 
tional plans which will enable the world’s primary producers to secure 
the orderly marketing and distribution of their products and to raise the 
standard of nutrition throughout the world. Well! well! If I were 
allowed to butt in, I would add that the best time to spray is on a dull, 
still day, as the pests are usually sluggish and the spray is not blown 
about. 

I cannot myself understand why these paregoric vendors tend to 
concentrate their niaiseries on one industry at a time. When it comes to 
advocating the principle of shaking the yoke of everlasting tears from this 
world-wearied flesh my benevolence extends to all mankind. Big-hearted 
George, that’s me. Let us take the mining and quarrying industries. I 
want to see coal-mining ; iron ore and ironstone mining ; lead, tin, and 
Vou. CXXXIII—No. 795 K 
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copper mining; stone quarrying; slate quarrying; clay, sand, gravel 
and chalk pits play their proper part in the national economy, serving the 
public interest in the widest sense of the term and preserving the right of 
initiative and self-determination while providing for the changed. condi- 
tions of the times. May they remunerate proportionately the co-operat- 
ing units for their various services and, without raising prices to the point 
of injuring the consumer, provide a reasonable standard of comfort for 


the workers, and a fair return on the capital employed under conditions — 


of efficiency and progress. God bless us all! But the same goes for stove, 
grate, pipe and general iron founding, electrical wiring and contracting, 
the electric cable, apparatus and lamp. industries, hand tools, cutlery, 


saws, files, bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, nails, brass and allied metal wares, - 


heating and ventilating apparatus, watches, clocks, plate, jewellery and 
other metal industries not separately specified. Get a copy of the Census 
of Industries and say George sends love and best wishes to all. 

In 1930 the British Board of Film Censors was confronted with an 
exotic, surrealist film. ‘It must be suppressed,’ they reported, ‘ because 
it is so cryptic as to be almost meaningless. If there is any meaning it is 


‘doubtless objectionable.’ I do not quote this in order to advocate censor- - 


ship, but it seems to me to provide an admirable verdict on the economic 
aspect of all the charters, pronunciamentos, manifestos, blue-prints, 
bulls, decretals, ukases and firmans which are now descending upon us 
like the plague. They are so cryptic as to be almost meaningless. If there 
is any meaning it is doubtless objectionable. 


G. L. SonwaRTz. 
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MATHEMATICS AND THEOLOGY 


Sm James Jzans called his last book Physics and Philosophy ; in the 
same way Professor E. T. Whittaker’s Riddel Memorial Lecture, just 
published under the title The Beginning and End of the World, by the 
Oxford University Press, might have been named Mathematics and 
‘Theology. The Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh 
first explains in a masterly way the new viewpoint of physics regarding 
the ultimate data of our scientific experience, that is the electrons and the 
light-waves ; he reminds us that, paradoxically but symmetrically, the . 
electrons (last residue of the once invariable matter, particles, the variable 
mass of which is probably a purely electro-magnetic inertia) are now 
shown to be associated to, or transformed into, waves, whilst the light- 
waves of the former electromagnetic theory behave sometimes like light- 
particles, and are therefore called photons. 

It is now admitted that these two kinds of waves, or rather wave- 
packets, associated to electrons and photons respectively, are not propa- 
gated in our ordinary space of three dimensions, nor even in the more 
‘real ’ four-dimensional space-time of relativity, but are purely abstract 
‘waves of probability ’; moreover, as Heisenberg first found out for the 
electrons, the law of causality does not apply to individual ‘ corporundals ’ 
(the name invented by Professor Whittaker for this category of elemental 
* world-stuff,’ embracing electrons and photons, which behaves sometimes 
like a stream of corpuscles, sometimes like a wave-packet). 

To sum up in Professor Whittaker’s own words : 


‘Modern mathematical physics, then, asserts that, in the last ‘nsigial the 
external world is constituted of entities. (the corporundals) which have no 
permanent existence, no shape, and no location, and which cannot be pictured 
in intuition or described otherwise than by mathematical formule. 
Mechanicism has been replaced by a pan-mathematical conception of ‘the 
universe.’ 


And also : 


. if permanence is sought for, it is to be found, as Pythagoras taught 
more , than 2,000 years ago, only in purely abstract and timeless concepts, 
namely, the mathematical laws which govern the course of phenomena.’ 


This vindication of Pythagorism (‘ everything is arranged according 
to numbers ’) in our survey of the physical world had already been noticed 


by Bertrand Russell. 
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Professor Whittaker might have mentioned here another blow 
delivered to ‘ mechanicism,’ to the deterministic materialism prevailing in | 
the second half of the nineteenth century, by the evidence of an absolute 
mathematical test or criterion of the transcendency of life : the discovery 
first made by Helmholtz (the same who in 1847 formulated for the first 
time the Law of Conservation of Energy) and endorsed by Lord Kelvin, 
Henri Poincaré, D’Arcy Thompson, that the Principle of Least Action © 
which in the inorganic world (but in the intra-atomic world just examined 
only with a statistical approximation) determines all the evolution of 
closed systems (or of a ‘ universe’), does not apply rigidly to systems 
containing life ; to give an example; the absorption by the chlorophyll 
of the green leaf of the degraded energy of solar radiation which out of 
carbon dioxide and water produces. dextrose and oxygen, is a most 
‘improbable ’ reaction, working against the second principle of Thermo-, 
dynamics, law of the Degradation of Energy, or of the irreversible growth 
of entropy (entropy being the low- “grade energy appearing as heat). The 
importance of this photochemical, ‘improbable,’ action of life is under- 
lined by Professor Whittaker, when he reminds us that ‘ the oxygen which 
now forms such an important constituent of the atmosphere has all been 
produced as a result of photosynthesis by plants.’ 

This law of the growth of entropy, as also Boltzman’s law (a closed 
system, or a ‘universe,’ passes always from a less probable to a more 
probable state) are both forms of the Principle of Least Action, which 
appears also in the General Theory of Relativity (law of shortest or 
‘ geodetic ’ trajectory in space-time). 

It is this same principle of the Degradation of Energy, with its comple- 
mentary concept of Growing Entropy, which enables Professor Whittaker 
to prove, with the help of purely scientific deductions, that our physical 
Universe has had an absolute beginning and will have an end. To quote 
Professor Whittaker again : 

‘Since Entropy is essentially positive, its steady increase must have had 

a beginning—a creation, when the total entropy of the Universe was less than 
it has ever been subsequently.’ 


And this conclusion, first reached by the consideration of thermo- 
dynamic principles, is confirmed by the application to Cosmogony of the 
laws of radioactivity and of the hypothesis (based on the Theory of 
Relativity and on astronomical observations) of the Expanding Universe. 

Here, as in the rest of Professor Whittaker’s lecture, the scientific data 
and deductions are marshalled with the maximum of lucidity and without 
' being weighted by abstruse formule, but we are given incidentally an 
average, and, of course, very approximative figure for the age of the 
Universe ; the date of the ‘ absolute beginning ’ being situated at between 
3 x 10° to 5 x 10" years ago (10° being 1,000,000,000 years, 10" being 
100,000,000,000 years). 

It is over this mathematical bridge that Professor Whittaker has 
landed us without effort into the realm of theology : ‘ The knowledge that. 
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the world has been created in time, and will ultimately die, is of primary 
importance for metaphysics and theology.’ 

There are, of course, two ways of imagining scientifically the absolute 
beginning of our physical Universe : a creatio ex nihilo, which seems to 
agree with the Expanding Universe theory, or an external and ‘ impro- 
bable ’ disruption of the initial homogenous equilibrium of the primordial 
‘stuff’; this would be a ‘dynamic’ act of the Divinity (the ‘coup de 
pouce initial ’ postulated by French scientists). 

To conclude this brief review of a most thought-provoking book and of 
its bold blending of mathematics and metaphysics, let us remember that 
the mathematical. theory of the Expanding Universe (to which Sir A: 


en has devoted one of his most illuminating essays) has been 


developed by a priest, the Abbé Lemaitre, whereas at the other end of the 


» Christian era St. Augustine seems, like Bergson and Einstein, to have 


perceived the fugitive and illusory status of ordinary and ‘ absolute ’ time 
in the brief sentence quoted by Sir J. Jeans in the book mentioned at the 


beginning of this article : 
_ © Non in tempore, sed cum tempore, finxit Deus Mundum.’ 
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THE END OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


Tue death of Michel Fokine in New York was announced during 
September ; and ballet lovers, reading the news in a squeezed corner of 
the war-torn London papers, must surely have thought : ‘ Now, indeed, 
Russian ballet is dead.’ True that the dozen memorable ballets out of 
Fokine’s seventy-odd were all produced twenty-five years ago. Since | 
that time his art had not developed and he, in his turn, had shrugged a gag | 

_dubious shoulder at the work of his younger contemporaries. Yet these "§ 
younger men were enormously indebted to him ; he had been the greatest 
revolutionary of them all, because he had been the first of them. He had 
been a living reminder of the beginning of Russian Ballet as we know it—a 
reminder also of its finest days. 

The news of his death reminded one ballet lover, with an apparent 
(but only apparent) incongruity and irreverence, of a party that had taken 
place in a London restaurant some two years before the war. The 
occasion was the opening night of yet another season of Russian Ballet at 
Covent Garden ; the party was in celebration ; it was a party of dancers, 
musicians and camp followers. 

One of the people at this restaurant table was Serge Grigorieff, who 
had been with Diaghileff during all the twenty Diaghilivian years, had 
been pronounced by Diaghileff to be the only indispensable member of 
his company, and had subsequently become perhaps the only indispensable 
member of Colonel de Basil’s company as well. *Grigorieff had, ‘in fact, 
been stage manager, sergeant-major and nurse to three generations of 
dancers. 

At the party a camp follower began to speculate how many members 
of the de Basil company, which had danced that night at Covent Garden, 
were in fact Russian; and, although the title of the company was’ 
emphatically ‘ Ballets Ruases,’ investigation proved that at least half the 
dancers were thinly hiding a British or French or Polish or American or. 
Canadian or even Japanese nationality under a Russianised name. 
Grigorieff would have none of it. He grew increasingly impatient as the 
tot was made. And suddenly he burst out : ‘ No matter where they come 

_ from or what they are, in ballet they are all Russian.’ It was like the 
proclamation of a dying king. 

A dying king—because by that time Russian Ballet itself was 
evidently dying. But there lies the point. For Russian Ballet had been 
doomed ever since 1909, ever since that first year of its greatest glory. 
The remarkable thing was not that in the year 1938 its end should be 
imminent and clear, but that it s’ ould still be living at all. 
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The year 1909 was the turning point. That was the year in which 
Diaghileff brought his first company to Paris. 'We know the consequence : 
that the success of this first venture persuaded Diaghileff to turn the 
temporary company into a permanent one. So began that series of 
Diaghilivian seasons which so long astonished Western Europe. 

The oddity is, of course, that this Diaghilivian Ballet, which was by 
far the best ever produced by Russia, was almost unknown in Russia 
itself. It was a fine apple stolen from its native orchard at the moment of 
ripeness. An oddity but probably inevitable. For Imperial Russia had 
proved herself incapable of containing this art which she had so sedulously 
fostered. 

Inher schools in Petrograd and Moscow she had built up a magnificent 
dancing tradition ; by the turn of the century this tradition had produced 
an equally extraordinary store of dancers. This store lay to Diaghileff’s 
hand; he rifled it thoroughly. But that he rifled it—instead of its being 
kept, ab it were, under Imperial lock and key—was because the choreo- 
graphic tradition in Russia had become petrified. The dancing talent 





- had never been so highly developed ; the use to which this talent was 


put had never been so poor. For fifty years Marius Petipa had been 
ballet. master in Petrograd ; and in 1900 the exact conventions of his 
‘ Fille de Pharaon ’ (1862) were still being exactly observed and tediously 
reiterated. Reform was sorely needed. The reformers were there: in 
the person of Diaghileff, with his court connections and his flair for 
artistic novelty ; in the persons of Diaghileff’s painter friends, Baskt and 
Benois, with their interest in theatrical design ; and in the person of the 
young Fokine, with his new choreographic doctrine of naturalism. 

Here was the new wine. It was up to the old bottle to contain it. 
It failed to do so. Diaghileff, with only some initial difficulty, was able 
to draw from the Imperial theatres the dancers and the ballet-producing 
or choreographic talent that he needed, and the Imperial Ballet was left to 
languish. 

It languished. It continued to do so when a Soviet replaced'a Tsarist 
régime. Visitors to modern Moscow know with what enthusiasm the old 
dancmg schools have been maintained and how zealously ballet has been 
made to serve Soviet ideology. But these people know too that within 
the art of ballet itself—as very much distinct from the propaganda 
content of any given ballet—there has been little reformation in Soviet 
Russia. The Fokine-Diaghileff reformation, in passing by Imperial 
Russia, passed by Soviet Russia as well. 

That was Russia’s loss, But the separation also meant a loss to 
Diaghileff ; it meant, indeed, that the days of his adventure were strictly 
numbered. They might persist, as they did, for a remarkably long time ; 
but the end was never out of sight. 

Nor could it have been otherwise. When Diaghileff turned his back 
on Russia, he lost the one sure foundation which his enterprise needed. 
He lost a home-theatre and a home-school, with all the opportunities that 
those factors imply for rest, study and development. Diaghileff himself 
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was well enough aware of the importance of this loss; there are some 
grounds for thinking that in time he might have made it good ; he might 
have returned to Imperial Russia and made it the base for his further 
foreign excursions. But the Revolution prevented anything like that. 
It committed Diaghileff, after the first fine frenzy of his touring Ballets 
Russes had been exhausted and after the first world war had turned 
upside down the artistic like the political world, to a ceaseless hunt for 
new money, new theatres and new talent. This stress made for much 
that was novel in his later productions ; but it also made for much that 
was merely ephemeral and silly. It made for feverishness in planning 
and for chronic insecurity. 

Diaghileff died in 1929. In twenty years he had turned ballet, as 
Western Europe and America know it, from an occasional turn in 
vaudeville into a leading and, particularly, a fashionable art. He and his 
choreographers—the earliest and most important of whom was Fokine— 
had developed its scope extensively and had spread its fame. All this 
Diaghileff had done, and up to the end he was still maintaining something ~ 
like the high standard which he had set himself from the start. He had 
done it with great difficulty and with some creaking of the machine—but - 
he had done it. 

It was remarkable that the Russian Ballet did not die immediately 
after his death. Yet, when Colonel de Basil, after an interval of only three 
years, did surprisingly revive it, it- was a revival with differences— 
differences, unfortunately, for the worse. Those next six years (1933-9) 
have been called the time of the ‘ Baby dancers.’ Certainly the young 
Russian dancers, Baronova, Toumanova, Riabouchinska and the rest were 
very young and were very fine ; and, under the direction of the choreo- 
grapher, Massine, they kept the ballet mainly Russian and they kept it 
going. Yet, it was indeed a case of ‘keeping it going.’ Russian Ballet 
was now living mainly on its laurels. It was maintaining itself by the 
established favourites, dating from 1909 to 1920. 

That was one difference. Another was that the Russian element in the 
company, though still dominant, was becoming noticeably fainter. And 
this again was inevitable ; for Imperial Russia and the Imperial schools 
whence Diaghileff had drawn his companies were now twenty years away. 
There was also a third difference : that the central artistic control which, 
indirectly or directly, had been provided by Diaghileff and which had 
- turned music, décor and dance into so close a unity, had disappeared. In 
the new de Basil ballets this void was conspicuous over and over again— 
and never so much as in the ‘ symphonic ballets ’ which were the one 
innovation of this period. 

With all this, and with the incessant, decreasingly controlled quarrels 
among the dancers and their managers, both the body politic and the 
spirit of Russian Ballet were, plainly, in decline. That was how matters 
stood just before the second world war ; and that is why, when Grigorieff 

tly insisted on the continued Russianness of ballet, he was doing 
80 with a sopil deathbed untruthfulness. 
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During the second world war Russian Ballet—this continuously 
touring, deracinated ballet—has, admittedly, lingered on. - Indeed, 
‘lingering on’ may seem scarcely the phrase to apply to the activities 
of two large companies which have travelled the length and breadth of the 
United States in the past three years. But the fact is that now the centre 
of interest has begun to shift from these decreasingly Russian ‘ travellers,’ 
depleted as they are by. desertions to the films and disrupted as they are 
by their own domestic squabbles. . It has begun to shift to those much 

. more modest companies which are growing up in, as it were, the Russian 

wake. Before the war the Russians propagated ballet in England more 

than in any other country ; the result was the Sadlers Wells Company, 
our first native British Ballet, which has so marvellously withstood the 
shocks of war. In America there are now much the same promising 
beginnings—in, for instance, the ‘ American Ballet ’ of New York. It is 
for these and for others like these to write the next chapter in ballet’s 
history. Only let it be remembered that it was the touring Russians who 
made these young organisations possible ; and that even now the ballet 
dancers of all nations, Soviet Russians apart, dance mainly the works 
of the Russians, Fokine, Massine, Balanchine, and look to Baronova, 

Riabouchinska, Danilova as their models. 

It will surely be a long time before ballet again reaches the heights 
to which the Russians raised it. That can only happen once in a great 
many years; and the interval is likely to be a period of comparatively 
dull development among the néw national ballets. But the possibilities 
of that development have been shown by the Russian choreographers— 
and by Fokine, most of all. For he was the pioneer of naturalism in 
ballet ; he laid the foundations on which Massine and Balanchine built ; 
it is on these same foundations that British, American or other choreo- 
graphers must build in the generations to come. 

And yet, when all is said and done, perhaps ballet never was quite 
entitled to the eminence to which it was raised in these past thirty years. 
That first «esthetic astonishment, which Diaghileff caused and whose 
benefits accrued to his successors, made us forget that, after all, ballet 
is one of the most limited of arts; that in the perfect combination of 
dancing, music and décor, the latter pair must be made to serve the dance, 
They must be made, that is, to serve the least powerful, the least expressive 
of their trinity. For the silent human body is, indeed, a limited artistic 
medium ; and the silent human. body is, in the last analysis, the medium 
of ballet. The Russians made us forget all that for a while. It may be 
less easy to make future generations forget it over again. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


Henry JAMES" 


How would dear Henry James have designed the celebration of his own 
centenary last month? With what appropriate ceremonies, with how 
many postponements, vacillations, doubts and belated discoveries of the 
special type, the finer grain and the better sort ? It is for us to re-read 
him, selecting a novel or short stories from each of his three manners—say 
The Portrait of a Lady, or Four Meetings; What Maisie Knew, or The 
Spoils of Poynton ; The Ambassadors, or The Wings of the Dove. The 
early books must be sought in early editions.. He ruined their simplicity 
by imposing upon them the parenthetic clauses, the tortured syntax, of 
his last period. Confusion generally results from the habit of dictating 
books. So we come in A Small Boy and Some Others upon sentences like 
this : 

Our parents had gone there for a year or two to be near our grandmother, 
on their return from their first (that is our- mother’s first) visit to Europe, 
which had quite immediately followed my birth, which appears to have lasted 
some year and a half... . 


Upon that the wits have remarked that the habit of hesitation must 
have been hereditary in the family of Henry James. 


OnE MEETING 


That habit came increasingly to mark his conversation, which 
exemplified his guiding rule that ‘From the moment it is a question of 
projecting a picture, no particle that counts for memory or is appreciable 
to the spirit can be too tiny.’ His discriminations delayed his argument 
and were disconcerting when rather loudly pronounced in hearing of 
those whose characters he sought to define. I once asked him to pay a 
call on the sole surviving sister of Walter Pater. The poor lady lived 
much alone. I fear that the visit was not a success. Henry James was 
in a mood for the pursuit of tiny particles. Hester Pater glared at him 
and told him that she hated ‘ horrid ’ ghost stories about children. This 
turn of the screw became so painful that we soon rose to go. On the 
doorstep of the tiny house, whence he was perfectly audible from within, 
James discriminated long and loud in this manner : 

‘Pater? Walter Pater? Well, yes. Yes, well enough—after a fashion ; 
that fashion being of a kind somehow prone—I might say calculated—to bring 
forth, to be conducive to, legend. Part of the legend survives in there ; the old 
lady, I mean, survives. She looks cross. I suspect she is cross. May crossness 
explain her solitude ? ’ 


/ 


I believe these two survivors had no second meeting. 
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Liserty ILLUSTRATED 

The catalogue of paintings by members of the Artists’ International 

Association, exhibited on or under the John Lewis blitzed site off Oxford 

“Street, explains that ‘the use of art for propaganda is not new.’ To 
this rather obvious reminder, one may add, that since much painting is 
nowadays ‘abstract’ it can easily become propagandist for vague or 
abstract themes ; since any label will serve a surrealist. Thus the latest 
subterranean show was labelled ‘ For Liberty,’ and illustrated the Atlantic 
Charter with its Four Freedoms. 

As, for example, Freedom of Worship, painted by Mr. Kenneth 
Rowntree as a meeting of priests of all dominations against a row of toy 
tabernacles and near a ladder planted on a green mackintosh. (The 
Anglican parson regrettably resembled a valet de chambre.) Mr. Augustus 
John has specially painted another freedom in h’. ‘The Fisherman 
Returns.’ The patriarchal fisherman, who looked very like a rather 
sentimentalised Mr. John, was apparently prolific. He was surrounded 
by children of all ages and provided with everything but fish. Some people 
at the show expressed surprise that Mr. John should assist propaganda. 
Mere ignorance ! They had forgotten that, with a sub hoc signo vinces, he 
has enthusiastically supported a Social Credit scheme. And we expect 
from him, in due time, a frieze in which his great gift for portraiture may 
include Major Douglas, Professor Soddy, Robert Eisler and Silvio Gesell ; 
with Lord Keynes perhaps, and even Mr. Arthur Greenwood, sitting on 
fences in the background. . 


A Nazi ‘ ComPosIrIon ’ 

Ascend, next, from the underworld, and come upon another extra- 
ordinary picture which will be on view for a long time. It should be seen 
under a light slowly sinking upon a street of big shops shattered into 
fragments. ‘What were once stiff walls and frontages now melt into a 
design that suggests the architectural dreams of Piranesi. Towers as tall 
and nearly as lovely as the ‘fair towers’ of San Gemignano strike 
shadows across a recently excavated Forum. Under a loggia, halfway 

up a fortress, the forms of a few workmen turn into floating spots. 
Distances have doubled ; gulfs open and close; outlines shift. Here 
Nature and Nazis compete with the patterns of Mr. John Tunnard and 
the others who illustrate the Four Freedoms in the vaults below. 


Mr. BaRLow IN WHITEHALL 

Does anybody now read. the children’s books of the early nineteenth 
century ? I suspect that a certain number of the grandees who scatter 
official advice upon a pin-pricked public, and issue millions of orders on 
thousands of points, must be rare-book collectors who possess copies of 
the cautionary tales once so popular—amongst parents. The spirit, and 
often the style, of Hannah More survive in departmental instructions. 
Mrs. Sarah Trimmer is not quite dead. Mrs. Chapone and the still 
remembered Mrs. Sherwood of The Fairchild Family have hands in this 


~ 
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war. Those firm females strove to convince boys and girls that to be 
good is to be happy, and that to be both happy and good you must mix 
instruction with pleasure. Nowadays equally well-meaning moralists tell 


the people that they may enjoy themselves, and yet remain good and- 


happy, if they patronise edifying entertainments. Holidays at Home are 
again urged upon workers this summer, Local authorities will co-operate, 
as before, by the addition of ‘ amenities for recreation.’ ‘ But they need 
' not try to bluff the people, in the tones of Mr. Barlow of Sandford and 
Merton, into the belief that open-air Shakespeare in Boggart Hole Clough, 
Manchester, presents the same sort of enjoyment as the fun fairs on the 
Blackpool sea-front. 
Tue SprcraL Tip 

‘ Cruel, unjust, unequal, undemocratic, degrading.’ Epithets applied 
to the tipping system, by Rear-Admiral Beamish, during the debates on 
the Catering Bill. In principle, who will dispute the justice of the 
denunciation ? In practice—well, one may admit that Sir H. Williams, 
the M.P. who spoke after the Admiral, successfully spring-cleaned his 
mind of cant when he said that, if 4,000 Acts of Parliament were passed 
to prohibit tipping, ‘ people who want special service would still tip.’ 

And so perhaps would the less competitive persons who hope to be 
spared special sulkiness from hotel staffs and restaurant waiters, upon 
whose faces one rarely observes a degraded look after reception of a tip, 
though one catches a glance of democratic resentment if the proffered 
sum is small. Indeed the charm of a tip is in its sporting risks. The 
surreptitious tip adds to that attraction of uncertainty. — 

Most of us feel this longing for something not in the fixed initial 
bargain. And most of us have been tipped. The prosperous call their 
tips bonuses. They receive them, if you will, with a degraded satisfaction 
—or with a satisfaction graded in accordance with the size of the extra bit. 


Dreams oF Homes 

Mass-observation has completed one of its most useful pieces of work 
in ascertaining the tastes and needs of the people regarding Ideal Homes. 
The result is recorded in People’s Homes (John Murray)—a survey 
sponsored by the Advertising Service Guild. It seems that most wage- 
earners still dream of the small suburban house, with all conveniences of 
course, with a small garden certainly, and with a good train service 
definitely. Let them dream. . . . Meanwhile the Leader of the L.C.C. 
has told Londoners—at any rate, those in the Eastern Boroughs—that 


they will have to live in flats, after the war. ‘ People,’ he says, ‘ have no _ 


objection to flats.’ Indeed, no! People object only to the absence of 
flats at reasonable rents. People like almost anything they can’t get. 
I hope I shall not let. loose a flood of denunciation from the higher-birth- 
rate propagandists when I ask ‘ merely for information ’—how can larger 
families be reared in small flats, still smaller suburban houses, and in a 
world where most things will be reduced in size, except Government 
buildings and taxes ? 
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CoLUMNISTS 


In America the -columnist seems long ago to have eclipsed the 
anonymous leader writer as an influence in journalism. Will he (or she) 
acquire equal authority here ? The columnist has great advantages. He 
possesses, or must acquire, a personality. He talks as a superior friend 
to those who have no chance of making his eminent contacts. He claims 
an incorruptible independence of judgment. He will have us to know 
' that he takes no orders from Editors—or from Ministers. 


How to Become ONE 


A friendly hint, then, for ambitious young journalists. Having 
established a personality, begin at once to refer to your contacts. But 
vaguely. Say that ‘ a high authority ’ has informed you, and that you have 
been assured by One whose name, for obvious reasons, cannot be disclosed. 
Meanwhile, remember to allude frequently to your fan mail, and to the 
response provoked by your paragraphs. The response will follow your 
anticipation of it. A rather Corinthian columnist once showed me his 
morning’s ‘ postbag.’ It consisted of two postcards (one abusive), one 
letter asking for a job, and another, intended for the Woman’s Page, 
from an amateur cook. Later the columnist’s postbag became fuller. He 


created his popularity by proclaiming it. 


ANIMALS IN WAR 


Consider the fate of: animals in war-time. Our ‘poor earth-born 
companions and fellow mortals’ cannot be enjoying themselves in the 
latest crash of ‘ Nature’s social union.’ Half-starved poultry, huddled 
and ill-kept pigs and goats, deserted dogs and cats, underfed and over- 
worked horses—these are the victims of the unconsciously callous amateur 
who replaces experienced workers in the fields and on the roads. Mean- 
while it appears from reports by the R.S.P.C.A. that many little evacuees 
are employing their rustic leisures in teasing or tormenting creatures 
unfamiliar to them in big cities. They have now been incited to a massacre 
of small birds by a stupid and ignorant broadcast. Cet dge est sans pitié, 
wrote La Fontaine, who preferred birds and beasts to children. Many of 
us find a quiet consolation in watching animals ; a change from forced 
observation of the destructive antics of men. The sight even of a few . 
London sparrows, pecking about paths upon which crumbs may no longer 
be thrown, is a rest to minds needing relief in the Age of High Explosives. 
We must give thanks to the National A.R.P. for Animals Committee 
which has worked so hard to educate the ignorant and convict the 


deliberately cruel. 
RIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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yy _ ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


On a sunny Sunday afternoon it was a quiet turn to take, from the big noise of 
Piccadilly into Bond Street on the way to Marble Arch. One was immediately 
surrounded by new tranquillity, like the peace of London squares, where old 
trees seem to dream and remember two centuries of London’s life. Private cars 
are rare Sabbath visitors to the street of jewels, antiques and masterly paintings, 
of feery lingerie and the ‘last word ’ in ladies’ hats. A man could hear his foot- 
steps ring if he was minded to listen or the echo of his voice if he shouted, 
because it was sometimes possible to walk right through to Oxford Street 
without meeting another living soul. 

This unassuming quietude of ‘ the richest street in the world ’ had enchant- 
ment all its own. It recalled holidays we all remember in which on a Sunday 
afternoon we walked through an ancient English village where every villager 
was indoors at tea and all we heard was the tintillation of tea-things through 
antique, curtained windows and only the dogs and cats were out, sunning them- 
selves on the doorsteps of Elizabethan cottages.. 

One Sunday afternoon the quiet of Bond Street was broken by a sound as 
exquisite as a verse of Verlaine. It was the happy laughter of women, the un- 
conquerable laughter of Paris that broke melodiously the silence as three French 
ladies of the town appeared suddenly from Stafford Street and sauntered down. 
to Piccadilly to take up their beats for the night. They were three fine ladies, 
richly dressed in piquant, Parisian style, evidently queens of their trade, with 
heels so unhygienically high that it was marvellous how they kept their feet. 
But on they walked, swinging seductive hips, talking incessantly, laughing as 
gaily as though they were in a street of Montparnasse or in Montmartre’s Rue 
Pigalle in the days of peace and freedom. Their laughter flew against sober 
British walls transforming a London street into a street of Paris, and I was, in 
that instant, walking along the Champs Elysées on a beaming May morning, 
looking far ahead on the luminous highway to where the Immortal Flame, that 
last sublime touch of artistry in a public monument, burns for the Unknown 
Soldier beneath the Arch of Triumph, where the hundreds of cars that passed 
and repassed became shiningly indistinct, flashes of glass and enamel, vanishing 
it seemed, as light caught up in light, like chariots of fire. 

The true accents of Paris had altered time, place, air and light for me, and 
I listened keenly to the voices of those ladies trying to understand what was 
making them laugh so much, but every pretty cascade of their words went by 
me like a rush of London sparrows across roofs and I couldn’t catch at half a 
sentence. Their progress was slow. They stopped occasionally to talk and 
laugh. One of them was a superb blonde, of lissom shape, tall as a Guardsman, 
and her walk was like a trumpet call to men. She was the life and soul of the 
trio ; she was the raconteuse, the other two were only her commentaries. She 
stopped outside a branch of Lloyds Bank, put a foot up on one of those wooden 
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casings over sandbags, bent, still talking, to do something high up on her 
stocking, and unveiled a. ravishing leg, ‘Oui! Tous les jours!’ she said, 
excitably smiling at her friends, and again, emphatically, ‘ Tous les jours !’ at 
which they screamed with laughter. 

It is very tormenting, at such moments, to have imperfect understanding 
of a beautiful language which is chiming in your ears like tinkling brace- 
lets, bangles and ropes of pearls. Except for a few ‘Jl y as,’ that ‘ Tous 
les jours !’ was all I gathered. I had stared at them to the point of rudeness 
and I looked into a jeweller’s window. Their laughter had a naughty ring; I 
guessed what they were at, and I smiled at pearls on velvet beds as though I 
was reading a saucy tale by Paul de Kock or de Maupassant. They moved on 
out of earshot, taking Paris with them and the Rue Pigalle became Bond 
Street once more beneath a sky that was half-erotic half-martial. All on one 
side of heaven were hundreds of little balls of cloud like suet-dumplings floating 
in blue soup; cheerful, cherubic shapes, *they looked eternal, as-if plucked 
from old Italian paintings and stuck there; the other half was strewn with 
ragged, flinty streaks of cloud like bayonets, swords and daggers, and vapour 
thin as breath on glass, as though an Homeric sculptor was furiously chiselling 
the firmament, sending the marble dust and chips flying. 

It was a lovely transparency for sunshine. Under it a solitary ‘plane 
patrolled, droning like a colossal bee in the warm quiet. Now and then its 
metal parts caught light and it flashed like a dragonfly, the only winged insect 
that a ’plane’s flight nearly resembles. It was an hour for Mars and Venus. 
Away up there and on the ground the world’s two oldest professions were 
being finely represented. Then, as suddenly as Paris had invaded, Bond Street 
became thoroughly British again, as out of Burlington Gardens emerged a 
tipsy party of men comprised of two Home Guards, two sailors and two airmen. 
They brought North Country ruggedness and Cockney cuteness. Life was rosy 
for them all at that moment, and the voices of north and south mingled in 
their loud singing as I walked behind them. One of the sailors was a fair- 
haired giant of six-foot three who would suddenly execute a delirious prance 
and a step or two from the Sailor’s Hornpipe, and then a Home Guard, a 
midget of a man, broke into a song that the original George. Formby made 
famous on the eve of the last World War about a provincial visitor to London 
who was determined to be a ‘lad’ and damn the consequences. The little 
fellow’s voice was prodigious and completely drowned the big sailor’s occasional 
.yell of “ Whoopee ! ’ when he roared :— 

‘ Playing the game in the West 
Leading the life that is killing, 
Out of a two-shilling piece 
All T have left is a shilling! 
Treating the girls to Cham’, 
Throwing my money about, 
I’m not going home till a quarter-past-nine 
For it’s my night out!’ 


Almost without a breath he followed on with the song about the lady who had 
taken what is popularly reckoned to be “one over the eight,’ 


* Oh, we had to carry Carrie to the ferry 
And the ferry carried Carrie to the shore, 
Oh, the reason why we had to carry Carrie, was, 
*Cos Carrie couldn’t carry any more!’ 
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It was not hard to imagine, as those ripe songs of the old-time music-halls 
boomed along Bond Street, that it echoed with the clip-clop and rubbery 
rumble of hansom cabs and the sussuration of long Edwardian skirts. 

As we all reached Maddox Street, two steel-helmeted slight policemen turned 
out of it and passed by the party. One, a very slim young man with a lady- 
like walk, talking busily to his companion, said with hand delicately on hip as 
they passed : ‘ But, my dear, positively! Positively!’ His remark, for some 
reason, exquisitely tickled the party ; one of the Home Guards gaped at the 
sky, exclaiming: ‘Blimey! An’ they calls ’em cops!’ and the tall sailor 
walked ahead behind the oblivious policemen, doing a mincing walk, his ham- 
size fist balanced on his hip, his wide trousers flapping like flags in a sea-breeze. 
The two airmen held their sides with laughter while the others clapped the 
sailor, egging him on to more prankish behaviour. They had all forgotten that 
policemen like those had served and died gallantly in some of the most hideous, 
cowardly blitzes we have known. ; 

When the revellers reached the top of Bond Street they all stopped to buy © 
a sprig of white heather from a gipsy-woman who sat with her child on a newly- 
painted sandbag-casing under the windows of a shop, vivid against its © 
whiteness in her old, black clothes and brilliant scarf. Sticking sprigs of heather 
in their coats, the party vanished into a nearby milk bar, and the woman sat, 
a symbol of English autumn, her brown, healthy eyes aglow like nuts within 
the shine of hazel leaves in a sunlit copse. The blue-eyed, bare-footed child, in 
a white pinafore, as fair of skin and hair as her mother was dark, held by one 

hand, stood dancing exultantly on her mother’s knees, draping about 
her neck and head a dingy white handkerchief in imitation of the scarf on her 
mother’s breast. A man and woman stopped to buy the gipsy’s last sprig of 
heather. The lady remarked that they were very happy, and the man said 
she must find life a struggle. The stout, dark woman smiled and said: ‘ I’ve 
a good ’usban’, sir, an’ God’s good, an’ as you say we're ’appy.’ . When she rose 
with her child and disappeared up Davies Street, it seemed to as me though I 
had just read the last, manly page, finally closed a volume of Lavengro or The 
Romany Rye. Ancient tranquil life indomitably survived amid the whirl of 
speed and the fury of mechanical war. The heather sellers were bringing 
holiday to war-workers pent in London ; the scent of heaths, the iron smell of 
wet moors, cries of wild birds beneath low stormclouds, away at the end of 
miles of moorland a gleam of sea shaped in a bay like a burnished shield. 

It was like turning out of a quiet country lane into a great motor road to_ 
be in thronged Oxford Street, and the dramatic group crowding the doorway 
of a shop a hundred yards or so from Marble Arch suggested the scene of a 
motor crash. A soldier, a military policeman, lay in the midst of them, his 
head resting on a handkerchief spread on the sandbags there. A young woman 
knelt by him, smoothing his forehead, looking anxiously at him while his red 
cap, lying near his head, strangely bedizened the dusty, weather-beaten sand- 
bags ; his belt was unloosed, his revolver lay on the pavement at his hip, the. 
butt grimly curving from its gleaming holster. Redcaps always go in pairs, 
but his mate was not there. They were saying the soldier had collapsed that 
moment with sunstroke and his mate had gone to knock up a pub or chemist’s. 
The group didn’t augment much. People boarded and left buses at the many 
stops there, and passed with casual looks as if everyone was saying with the 
lovely day: ‘Don’t worry. It’s nothing. He’ll be all right in a minute,’ and 
the powerful, youngish, sandy-haired man lay breathing easily as if he had 
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just laid down for a short nap on the sandbags, his great service-boots starkly 
upright like the Army boots on the Unknown Soldier who used to lie on the 
mighty War Memorial at Hyde Park Corner with trench-coat and steel-helmet 
on his breast, a sad poem in stone, pathetic in his big uncouthness, sublimely 
symbolising the valour of simple men, fathers and brothers of many who fight 
now. 

At that moment along came a tall Irish Guardsman, ambling as if he had 
all the time in the world, regarding everything with a round Irish grin. Ona 
very long lead of bright red leather he had with him an infinitely small dachs- 
hund that trotted ahead as if it was showing him the sights of London. He 
looked over the heads of the people, handed his flat companion to a little boy, and, 
pushing in, squatted on his hams to take command of the affair, while the boy 
looked as astonished as the dog with that bewildered look a dachshund always 
has as if he is eternally worried over his queer shape and is hopelessly trying to 
solve the riddle of it. He-was a fine little dachshund with a nut-brown hide 
glossy with thoroughbred health and his Aryan purity would have delighted 
the wee Fiihrer as he stood blinking through legs at his master’s behind. ‘ Ach, 
‘the poor fella !’ said the Guardsman gazing at his comrade: ‘ ’Tis a touch of 
the sun he’s had. A nice drop o’ whisky would pull him round. Shure the 
pubs should be opened!’ he remarked to the young woman sitting at the 
Redcap’s head, with a terrible earnestness that implied he could be doing 
with a nice drop himself. 

It was as if he had spoken magic words like those that broke the spell on 
the Sleeping Beauty. Instantly the Redcap opened his eyes and smiled 
gorgeously in the face of the Guardsman with an expression that said: ‘ Did 
I hear someone say “ Whisky” ?’ ‘ Ach, ye’re all right now! ’ said the Irish- 
man returning his smile. Then the other Redcap came pushing in with a small 
bottle of golden liquid in his hand at which the Guardsman looked hungrily. 
By that time the soldier was on his feet, dusting himself, fixing his revolver- 
belt, while the young woman waited holding his cap. The other Redcap told 
the Guardsman that his mate had spent a long time in India and had got a 
touch of sunstroke there, but to-day was the first time it had knocked him out 
in years. His mate swigged the drop from the bottle, and took his cap from 
the young woman ; the Guardsman looked carefully around for his dachshund, 
the group dispersed and they all became part of the throng streaming towards 
Marble Arch. 

After these encounters, it was pleasant to feel the curve of a hot 
Park seat, like a strong arm, and to hear in the conversation of two elderly 
ladies from West End back streets this psychological folk-cure for air-raid 
‘nerves,’ interesting in these days of expensive ‘ psycho-analytic ’ treatments. 
‘Ye know,’ said one in a London voice, ‘ I’ve never been right since one 0’ 
them insanitary bombs fell on me ’usban’s green’ouse an’ ruined ’is timata 
plants!’ ‘ Ah,’ said her friend in the voice of Glasgow, ‘ ye should never let 
the nerves get the better o’ ye. Of course, some people take chewing gum. 
Ye know Mrs. Smith ? Well, she never goes out without a packet o’ Wrigley’s. 
Whenever the nerves comes on her she just chews an’ forgets.’ 

Behind us, in the grassy enclosure inside the railings of Park Lane, various 
tongues of Europe wagged as busily.. On crowded deck-chairs they sat, the 
lucky ones who are safe here, some asleep with handkerchief or newspaper 
over their faces, the others talking excitedly, gesturing vividly, many of them 
with thrilling stories to tell of narrow escapes from Nazi brutality, imprison- 
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ment and death. The attentive ear could hear the strange bulbous utterances 
of Scandinavia, Russia’s caressing diminutives, Dutch, like crashing delft, the 
lighter gutturals of the Slav lands, histrionic Yiddish, like a Jewish wedding, 


dancing, wagging, warm and kind and fluttering through all that, like gallant 
ribbons, peerless, imperishable French. Many new delightful notes are being 
twined into the harmonies of English speech. London is now the most cosmo- 
‘politan city in the world. 

Cosmopolitan also was the sparse procession of cars entering and leaving 
the Marble Arch. But it was not now as in summer days in Peace’when the 
flashes from hundreds of cars of pleasure whirled into one jewel of light that 

till sunset. Ambulance cars of Britain, France, America and the 
‘ Colonies, hulking convoy lorries, camouflaged, A.R.P. stretcher-bearer cars and 
demolition lorries make no flash or glitter ; they are grim, unornate, purposeful, 
the stern prose of War. But it was pleasant compensation to look across that 
empty place at the serene circle of the trees, cool dens wherein to rest the eyes, 
a resplendent backcloth for the marionette show of Marble Arch. It was 
delightful not to hear the orators while watching them gesticulate, jigged like 
puppets on the strings of dogmas, obsessions and prejudices. 

English autumn was drawing to a close in a succession of superb days of 
heat and. skyscapes unsurpassed for varied beauty. Every street-end at sunset, 
piled. with crimson clouds, shone like the gay highway to some fabulous, happy 
land ; each dawn had been one of quiet, unalarmed by dinging fire-bells, 
reddened by the sun and not with air-raid fires. The chances of war have given 
us long intermission from terror. While the Russian people obstruct the enemy 
with walls of flesh, steel and fire, we live in a kind of half-Peace, passing in our 
streets scenes of reéent destruction without an emotion or casual glance. Many 
have forgotten our desolated city, where ancient beauty lies savagely hurt and 
destroyed, where once friendly windows stare like blinded eyes and lone, black 
gables gripe the air like scorched hands clawing in pain. Few can recall that 
sensation of apprehensiveness that came with dusk, that stir of the People’s 
soul, resolving to meet with fortitude the hell that will come in the night and 
the sorrow at dawn when exhausted men meet death, searching among flames 
and crashing walls for those who are injured or dead. 
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[An article under this name in the April number has 


comments in verse, from which we publish the following fragments.— 
THe Eprror.]} 





‘JULIAN HUXLEY AND THE RELIGION OF 
PROGRESS’: SEQUELA 


I 


Yt is with sorwe and a trobled mynde 
That Editours mote ofte be unkynde 

To sotil caytifs kenning alle thing 

Yet, so bemusd, ne ordre may they bring 
Fro out the chaos of their tristful braynes 
But false fables, fantasies and feigns. 

Oon swich ther was and a Darwynian 
Yecleppéd Huxleigh and a Julyan 

Who lyk San Pool, but for another reasoun, 
Woude speken in but ofter outen seasoun ; 
A weldy chiterer so maladroit 

That at the last he gan annoyen Voyt— 
An Editour wyth that behind hys penne 
Maken consommé out of Julienne.? 


THe PARDONER. 


I 


Att in this total age should know 

As ‘ Bus ’—for short—retains the sense 
Of Omnibus, exactly so 

Does ‘ Science ’ of Omniscience. 


G. Rostrevor HamMILTon. 


Tit 
Doctor Julian Huxley 
Has written another book. 
He calls it Hvolution: The Modern Synthesis . . . 
With amazing labour 


In reading what other biologists have done and said 
He repeats to us their observations 

About the chromosomes and genes 

In the generative apparatus of creatures 

Especially of the very convenient fruit-fly, 


1 Reproduced by permission of The Weekly Review. 
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Drosophila, but also of moths and butterfly 
And of man himself. 
. Things come by chance 
The useless ones, the bad ‘ sports ’ and‘ rogues ’ of their parents 
Are ruled out by the rigours of the competition for life : Lebensraum) 
word, denied them. 
The good ‘ sports ’ and ‘ rogues,’ the mutations acceptable in the condi- 
tions prevailing, 
Survive and pass on their specialties to their children, 
If it first chance that their chromosomes with their bundles of genes 
Meet the right chromosomes in the mates 
They chance or choose to mate with. 
And so mutations, 
Infinitely small and mostly useless, 
And most of them in any case wiped out 
Under strict Mendelian principles . . . 
Have given rise to such different things 
As a camel and a slug, a skylark and a porpoise, 
A human being who thinks much of himself 
And has invented many things, even religion and God himself, 
And Mozart’s music and Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ 
And Julian Huxley’s ‘ Modern Synthesis.’ 
With no design, purpose or intelligent guidance behind it. 


ina 


It has just all come to be as it is by those random changes and matings. 
And so there is no God. 

But why worry about that, 

For Evolution is going to see us through. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sm,—Will you permit me to offer-my apologies to Professor Haldane, for 
attributing to him Professor Huxley’s book, The Uniqueness of Man, and the 
quotation that follows ‘n my letter to you published in your April issue. e 
context shows that tne reference was to Professor Huxley’s book. The error 
arose in dictation from a sick bed ; but I very much regret it. 


Yours faithfully, 
GzorcE Matiam. 








